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We  can’t  talk 
about  being  second 
in  tbe  nation 
anymore — because 
now  we’re  First* 


TH 


9“ 


"uite  frankly,  being  the  nation’s  leader  in  Total, 
1-Run  Advertising  is  no  surprise.  It’s  a  reflection 
of  Orange  County’s  affluency  that  advertisers  are 
seeking.  More  than  $38  billion  in  purchasing  power 
—  and  rising.  Just  like  our  circulation.  A  progressive 
paper.  A  rich  market.  A  new  leader. 


Total  Full'Run  Advertising 
Year-End  Ranking,  1988 


1  . The  Orange  County  Register 

2  . Los  Angeles  Times 

3  . San  Jose  Mercury  News 

4  . Dallas  News 

5  . Washington  Post 

6  . Newark  Star  Ledger 

7  . Asbury  Park  Press 

8  . Houston  Chronicle 

9  . San  Diego  Union 

10 . New  York  Times 


1988  Media  Records 


Ads  up  to  the  nation’s  leader 


AN  EDITOR  ALONE 
HAS  THE  STRENGTH  OF 
A  HUNDRED. 
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There  is  nothing  quite  like  a  newspaper.  It's  the  hotline 
readers  tap  into  for  fast-breaking  news.  It's  their 
pipeline  to  what's  happening  everywhere,  from  down 
home  to  lunar  landings.  And  it's  the  heartline  of 
America. 

With  the  help  of  Copley  News  Service's  100  journalists 
and  headliners,  including  11  award-winning  cartoon¬ 


ists,  an  editor  has  a  line-up  that  makes  his  job  a  lot 
easier.  We're  doing  that  right  now  for  editors  at  more 
than  1500  newspapers  across  the  country,  from  small 
weeklies  to  big  city  dailies. 

We'd  like  to  help  you,  too.  Call  us  today  for  a  complete 
menu  and  complimentary  samples  of  tne  bylines  that 
do  great  things  for  a  newspaper's  bottom  line. 


COPLEY 


Call  toll-free  800-445-4555;  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 


!  Starting  Sunday, 
IVIarch  5,  New  Yerlc  City 
will  feel  the  wallon 
of  USA  Weekend! 


Starting  with  its  premiere  Sunday  edition,  March  5,  the  New  York  Post  will  be  carrying  USA  Weekend, 
the  most  exciting  weekend  magazine  in  the  USA. 

USA  Weekend  will  delight  and  inform  Post  readers  and  give  advertisers  a  powerful  new  voice  in  the 


USA’s  most  important  market. 

With  the  ad^tion  of  the  New  York  Post  the  total  circulation  of  USA  Weekend  is  a  walloping 
15,500,000  —  and  growing. 

.  “Welcome  USA  Weekend. 

\  ®  We’re  proud  to  be  your  host 

_  ^  _ ^  in  New  York.” 

Publisher 

k  “You  know  what  they 
\  say:  The  more  excite- 
ment,  the  better  for 
circulation.” 

^  DonNixnn 

Circulation  Director 

f  \  “Just  what  we  need,  a 
little  national  color. 

^  Boh  Scott 

Advertising  Director 
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FEBRUARY 

25-26— Women  in  Photojournalism  Conference,  Sponsored  by  the  Nationai 
Press  Photographers  Association,  Austin  Crest  Hotel  on  Town  Lake, 
Austin,  Texas. 

25- 3/1 — Iniand  Daily  Press  Association,  Westin  LaPaioma,  Tucson. 

26- 28— SNPA  Key  Executive  Conference,  Lake  Buena  Vista,  Fla. 

MARCH 

4- 6— Great  Lakes/Midstates  Newspaper  Conference,  Holiday  Inn  City 

Center,  Chicago,  Hi. 

6-11 — Newspaper  In  Education  Week. 

11 — Investigative  Reporters  &  Editors,  Regionai/Student  Conference, 
San  Jose. 

12-14 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Holiday  Star  Piaza 
Convention  Center,  Merriliville,  Ind. 

12- 15— ANPA,  Total  Newspaper  Conference,  Don  CeSar  Hotel,  St.  Peters¬ 

burg. 

13- 16— Newspaper  Advertising  Co-operative  Network,  Spring  Conference 

and  Orientation  Workshop,  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Diego. 

15-18— National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Affairs  Conference, 
Hyatt  Regency,  Washington,  D.C. 

17- 19— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 

Sales  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Chicago. 

18- 21— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Austin. 

19- 21— SNPA  Production  Conference,  Nashville. 

22-24 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Annuai  Winter  Meeting, 
Westin  Hotel,  Boston. 

29-31 — American  East  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  &  Convention  Center, 
Hershey,  Pa. 

31-4/2— Foundation  for  American  Communications,  Conference  for  Journai- 
ists.  Cities  in  Crisis:  Economic  Growth  &  the  Quaiity  of  Life;  Cospon¬ 
sored  with  the  Gannett  Foundation,  Asiiomar  Conference  Center, 
Pacific  Grove,  Caiif. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

FEBRUARY 

26-3/1 — NCAMA,  Classified  Seminar,Lafayette  Hotel,  Boston. 

26- 3/3— American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Deveiopment  Program, 

Reston,Va. 

27- 3/3— ANPA  Newspaper  Quality  Control  Seminar,  The  Newspaper  Center, 

Reston,  Va. 

MARCH 

1-2— NENA/NEACE,  Circulation  District  Managers  Workshop,  King's 
Grant  Inn,  Danvers,  Mass. 

5- 8— ANPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Advanced  Computer  Graphics,  Chapel 

Hill,  N.C. 

5-10— American  Press  institute.  The  Changing  Roie  of  the  Investigative 
Reporter,  Reston,  Va. 

5-10— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  MACTRAC:  Beginning,  St. 
Petersburg. 

8-6— ANPA/ASNE/APME,  Leadership  in  the  Newsroom  Workshop,  Miy- 
ako  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

8— Libel  &  Privacy  Workshop,  Omni  Biltmore  Hotei,  Providence. 

8-10 — NENA,  Display  Advertising  Sales  Training  Workshop,  Radisson 
Hotel,  New  London,  Conn. 

10— Cal  Western  Circulation  Managers  Association/California  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  Circulation  Seminar  North,  Sacramento 
Bee. 

11- 18— Society  of  Newspaper  Design,  Quick  Course  '89,  Traveling  Work¬ 

shop  Series:  March  1 1 ,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Old  Dominion  University;  March 
13,  Hattiesburg,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi;  March  14,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  University  of  Notre  Dame;  March  16,  Tempe,  Arizona 
State  University;  and  March  18,  Reno,  University  of  Nevada. 

12- 14 — ANPA/NPRA,  Newspaper  Human  Resources  in  the  '90s  Workshop: 

Facing  the  Issues,  Meeting  the  Budget,  Omni  Morton,  Chicago. 
12-17— American  Press  Institute,  Marketing  the  Daily  Newspaper,  Reston, 
Va. 

12-17— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Writing:  Copy  Editing,  St. 
Petersburg. 

12-22— American  Press  Institute,  News  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs, 
Reston,  Va. 
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The  4th  Estate 

By  Doug  Borgstedt 
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About  Awards 


Pulitzer  Fellowship.  Barbara  Gibbs  Ostmann,  food  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  received  the  first 
Joseph  Pulitzer  Fellowship  awarded  by  the  Press  Club  of 
Metropolitan  St.  Louis. 

The  fellowship  offers  an  opportunity  to  study  at  the 
University  of  Missouri-Columbia  for  two  months.  Ost¬ 
mann  was  selected  for  her  professional  background, 
study  plans  and  professional  achievements  that  include 
numerous  awards  for  reporting  on  food  and  nutrition. 

Oukrop  honored.  Carol  Oukrop,  director  of  the  A.Q. 
Miller  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communications  at 
Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan,  has  been  named  the 
first  recipient  of  the  Award  of  Excellence  established  by 
the  Manhattan  Professional  Chapter  of  Women  in  Com¬ 
munications. 

Honored  posthumously.  Paul  Cowan,  a  Village  Voice 
writer  whose  battle  against  leukemia  was  the  subject  of  a 
gripping  first-person  story  in  1988,  was  honored  posthum¬ 
ously  by  the  Leukemia  Society  of  America.  The  society 
had  named  Cowan  a  1988  recipient  of  its  national  journal¬ 
ism  award. 

CNPA  Teachers  of  the  Year.  The  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  honored  three  individuals  as  Out¬ 
standing  Journalism  Teachers  of  the  Year:  Jay  Berman, 
professor  of  communications,  California  State  University, 
Fullerton  and  faculty  adviser  to  the  Daily  Titan',  Rich 
Cameron,  journalism  instructor  and  faculty  adviser  to  The 
Noreseman,  West  Valley  College,  Santa  Clara  County; 
and  Steve  O’Donoghue,  journalism  instructor  at  Fremont 
High  School  and  adviser  to  The  Green  and  Gold,  the 
school  paper,  and  El  Tigre,  a  bilingual  community  newspa¬ 
per  published  by  the  students. 
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Ownership  changes 


E.W.  Scripps  Co.  announced  an 
agreement  to  sell  the  Hollywood  (Fla.) 
Sun>Tattler  to  DTH  Media,  the  com¬ 
pany  which  owns  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  and  headed  by  John  Buzzetta. 

Terms  of  the  sale  were  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

Scripps  said  it  had  decided  to  sell 
the  Sun-Tattler  after  “a  strategic 
review  of  the  newspaper’s  opera¬ 
tions,  which  had  been  unprofitable.” 

Sun-Tattler  editor  Mike  Phillips 
and  general  manager  Jeffrey  Hiveley 
are  the  only  members  of  management 
being  replaced  by  the  new  owners. 

* 

Republic  Newspapers  Inc.  of  Far- 
ragut,  Tenn.,  recently  completed  the 
purchase  of  five  weeklies  in  Gaston 
and  Cleveland  counties,  N.C. 

The  company  now  owns  a  total  of 
nine  weekly  publications. 

The  acquired  newspapers  are  the 
Kings  Mountain  Herald,  The  Eagle  in 
Cherry ville,  the  Mount  Holly  News, 
Belmont  Banner  and  Tri-City  Record 
in  Bessemer  City. 

Darrell  Austin,  an  18-year  veteran 
of  the  Kings  Mountain  Herald  will 
serve  as  general  manager  of  all  five 
publications. 

*  *  * 

The  2,350-circulation  Stillwater 
(Mont.)  Sun  has  been  sold  by  Daniel 
Burkhart  to  Jim  Moore  and  Les  Hill¬ 
iard  of  News  Montana  Inc. 

Burkhart  will  remain  as  publisher 
and  managing  editor. 


Rod  Whitesmith  of  Pacific  North- 
West  Newspaper  Associates  in  Van¬ 
couver,  Wash.,  represented  the  sell- 


The  Rockford  (Ill.)  Journal  and 
associated  publications  and  the  Town 
&  Country  Buyers  Guide  have  been 
purchased  by  Midwest  Newspapers 
Inc.  of  Ames,  Iowa,  which  is  headed 
by  Gary  Gerlach  and  Michael  Gart¬ 
ner. 

The  Journal  is  a  45,000  free  circula¬ 
tion  weekly  and  Town  &  Country 
Buyers  Guide  circulates  68,0(X)  free 
copies  in  the  Rockford  area. 

The  Journal’s  companion  publica¬ 
tions  include  the  Northern  Ogle 
County  Tempo,  Ogle  County  Reach, 
Rockton  Roscoe  Herald,  Rocton  Ros- 
coe  Reach,  Durand  Gazette,  Pecatonia 
News,  Winnebago  News,  Stephenson 
County  Scope,  and  Western  Winne¬ 
bago  Reach.  All  are  published  by 
North  Central  Associated  Publishers 
Inc. 

Lee  Dirks  &  Associates  served  as 
the  broker  in  the  transaction. 

*  * 

Floyd  Vlajic  and  John  Anderson  of 
Elmira,  N.Y.,  have  purchased  the 
14,200-circulation  Hornell/Canisteo 
(N.Y.)  Penn-E-Saver  from  Jack 
Arvidson. 

*  *  * 

Lee  Enterprises  has  purchased  the 
Buyers  Guide  Community  News  in  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  from  3  L  Inc.,  headed 
by  Lee  and  Kenneth  G.  Bimbaum. 


Quigley  Publications  of  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  has  sold  its  publications  to 
Journal  Transcript  Newspapers  Inc. 
of  Revere. 

The  publications  include  the  Chel¬ 
sea  Record  with  a  circulation  of  4,6(X) 
and  three  weeklies:  the  5,000-circula¬ 
tion  Winthrop  Sun  Transcript,  the 
6,000-circulation  Saugus  Advertiser 
and  the  14,(X)0-circulation  East  Boston 
Sun  Transcript. 

Journal  Transcript  Newspapers  is 
headed  by  Mary  L.N.  McGrew  and 
Neil  P.  Collins,  who  purchased  the 
Revere  Journal  in  1987. 

<1 

Add  Inc.  of  Gainesville,  Fla.,  has 
purchased  the  Clay  County  (Fla.) 
Crescent  from  Jim  and  Kaye  Wilson. 

Add  Inc.  is  a  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Journal  Communications 
Inc.  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Add  Inc.  has  publications  in  10 
states  with  a  weekly  distribution  of 
more  than  1  million. 

>|i  * 

Westward  Communications  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  has  purchased  the 
weekly  Bastrop  (Texas)  Advertiser 
and  County  News  and  the  Bastrop 
County  Times  in  Smithville,  from  Jack 
Fraser  and  Jerry  Appel. 

Westward  is  headed  by  Will  D.  Jar- 
rett,  president,  and  Kenneth  P.  John¬ 
son,  chairman. 

Bill  Berger  of  Associated  Texas 
Newspapers  in  Austin  was  the 
broker. 


IN  BRIEF 


100-year-old 
biweekly  closes 

Four  months  after  turning  100  years 
old,  the  Pullman  (Wash.)  Herald  bi¬ 
weekly  was  folded,  the  victim  of  com¬ 
petition  from  a  daily. 

The  announcement  was  made  to 
readers  in  a  six-paragraph  story 
played  below  the  fold  in  the  last  edi¬ 
tion  Feb.  4. 

“We’ll  miss  you,”  the  story  ended. 

Scripps  League,  the  Herald’s 
owner  said  declining  ad  revenues 
were  to  blame  for  the  shuttering. 

“Closing  the  Pullman  Herald  was  a 
difficult  decision,  but  one  that  had  to 
be  made  in  the  face  of  economic  reali¬ 


ties,”  Greg  Stevens,  vice  president  of 
North-West  Operations  for  Whitman 
Publishing  Co.,  said  in  a  prepared 
statement. 

In  a  telephone  interview  from  the 
nearly  deserted  newspaper  office,  the 
Herald’s  last  publisher,  Robert 
Lama,  said  advertising  had  consis¬ 
tently  declined  since  1981,  when  the 
Moscow  (Idaho)  Idahonian  intro¬ 
duced  the  Pullman  Daily  News. 

Daily  News  publisher  James  E. 
Shelledy  said  he  was  saddened  by  the 
closing. 

“The  death  of  any  newspaper  is  a 
sad  thing,”  he  said.  “Even  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  arena  it  is  nothing  to  gloat 
about.  One  hundred  years  of  tradition 
is  something  that  can  never  be  taken 
from  a  paper,  whether  it  is  still  pub¬ 


lishing  or  not.” 

The  Herald  celebrated  the  century- 
mark  last  Nov.  3. 

About  20  full-time  employees  lost 
their  jobs.  Lama  said. 

Press  club 

officials 

are  re-elected 

Kathryn  Kahler,  a  reporter  for 
Newhouse  News  Service,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Daleki,  of  Kiplinger  Letter,  were 
reelected  unanimously  as  chairman 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  13-member 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  National 
Press  Club  at  its  annual  organiza¬ 
tional  meeting  Jan.  23. 
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.(  "  ‘  Were  making  news  in  newsprintteclinalagy. 
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JUST  ASK  THE  GROWING 


Allentown  (PA)  National  Inserting  Systems 

Ann  Arbor  (Ml)  News 

Ashland  (KY)  Daily  Independent 

Baltimore  (MD)  Sun 

Boston  (MA)  Globe 

Bristol  (VA)  Newspapers 

Brockton  (MA)  Enterprise 

Concord  (NH)  Monitor 

Corpus  Christi  (TX)  Caller-Times 

Covina  (CA)  San  Gabriel  \felley  Daily  Tribune 

Escondido  (CA)  Times  Advocate 

Flint  (Ml)  Journal 

Ft.  Lauderdale  (FL)  News  and  Sun-Sentinel 
Framingham  (MA)  Middlesex  News 
Hamilton  (Ontario)  Spectator 
Harte-Hanks  Direct  Marketing  (CA)  Southern 
Calif. 

Hyannis  (MA)  Cape  Cod  Times 
Jacksonville  (FL)  Times  Union  &  Journal 
Kitchener-Waterioo  (Ontario)  Record 
Lansdale  (PA)  Reporter 
London  (Ontario)  Free  Press 


Long  Beach  (CA)  Press-Telegram 
Long  Island  (NY)  Newsday 
Longmont  (CO)  Daily  Times-Call 
Mesa  (AZ)  Tribune 

Middletown  (NY)  Times  Herald-Record 

Muskegon  (Ml)  Chronicle 

New  Bedford  (MA)  Standard-Times 

New  Haven  (CT)  Register 

Newspaper  Division  -  The  Chronicle  Publishing 

Company 

Bloomington  (IL)  The  Pantagraph 

Worcester  (MA)  Telegram  &  Gazette 

San  Francisco  (CA)  Chronicle 
Pittsburgh  (PA)  Press 
Providence  (Rl)  Journal  Bulletin 
Quincy  (MA)  Patriot  Ledger 
Riverhead  (NY)  Suffolk  Life 
San  Jose  (CA)  Mercury/News 
Scranton  (PA)  Times 
St.  Paul  (MN)  Pioneer  Press  &  Dispatch 
Stuart  (FL)  News 
Tampa  (FL)  Tribune 


Tucson  (AZ)  Newspapers 

Vero  Beach  (FL)  Press  Journal 

Watertown  (NY)  Daily  Times 

West  Chester  (PA)  Daily  Local  News 

West  Palm  Beach  (FL)  Post  &  Evening  Times 

Winston-Salem  (NC)  Piedmont  Publishing 

INTERNATIONAL  USERS: 

Cardiff  (Wales)  Western  Mail 
Cardiff  (Wales)  South  Wales  Echo 
Chelmsford  (England)  Essex  Chronicle 
Cheltenham  (England)  Gloucestershire  Echo 
Eskilstuna  (Sweden)  Eskilstuna  Kuriren  Med 
Strengnas  Tidning 
Falun  (Sweden)  Dalarnas  TC 
Gavie  (Sweden)  Gefle  Dagblad 
Gloucester  (England)  The  Citizen 
Hull  (England)  Northcliffe 
Kristiansstad  (Sweden)  Kristianstadbladet 
New-lsenburg  (W.  Germany)  Ter  &  Faz  GMBH 
Norrtalje  (Sweden)  Tidning 
Oslo  (Norway)  Aeker  &  Baerum 
San  ^bastian  (Spain)  El  Diario  Vasco 
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Package  Monitoring  System™  including  Zone  Control. 


MENf  THAT  UN  6R0W. 

MLY  Of  niMr  was! 


Santander  (Spain)  El  Diario  Montanes 
Ski  (Norway)  Ostlandets  Blad 
Southampton  (England)  Southern  Evening  Echo 
Swansea  (Vlfeiles)  South  Wales  Evening  Post 
Teesside  (England)  Evening  Gazette 
Vaxjo  (Sv\^en)  Smalandsposten 
Vienna  (Austria)  Neue  Kronen-Zeitung 
Ystad  (Sweden)  Allehanda 

The  high  speed  SLS-1000®  offers  the  newest 
technology  for  the  mailroom  including  a  micro¬ 
processor  based  PACKAGE  MONITORING 
SYSTEM  (PMS)™  and  ZONE  CONTROL. 

So,  as  your  insert  market  grows,  expanding  the 
SLS-1000®  will  be  inexpensive  and  easy. 
Because  of  modular  expandability  from  two  to 
over  thirty  insert  hoppers,  you  can  implement 
your  future  system  NOW...! 

For  more  information  on  increasing  your 
inserting  capacity,  call  GMA.  V\te  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  newspaper  industry! 
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Condemnation  of  Iran 

It  has  taken  the  combined  efforts  of  press  and  literary  individuals 
and  groups  in  the  Western  world  to  prod  their  governments  into 
condemning  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  for  ordering  the  death  of  the 
author  Salman  Rushdie. 

When  they  did  speak  out,  the  12  European  governments  also  took 
concrete  action  by  withdrawing  their  ambassadors  or  heads  of  mis¬ 
sion  from  Teheran.  Of  course,  the  United  States  doesn’t  have  any 
representation  in  Iran  to  withdraw  but  the  statement  of  our  govern¬ 
ment,  as  uttered  by  President  Bush,  was  more  than  a  little  mealy- 
mouthed. 

“Inciting  murder  and  offering  rewards  for  its  perpetration  are 
deeply  offensive  to  the  norms  of  civilized  behavior,”  as  President 
Bush  put  it,  is  the  language  of  diplomacy  and  not  the  language  of 
outrage  that  the  incident  calls  for.  Why  should  the  United  States 
even  attempt  to  be  diplomatic  with  an  international  murderer?  We 
should  hope  that  our  government  would  show  how  deeply  offensive 
this  is  by  being  more  outspoken  and  forceful  in  condemning  the 
Ayatollah  and  his  government  as  it  has  with  Col.  Muammar  el- 
Qaddaf!  of  Libya. 

Our  government  should  reiterate  its  commitment  to  freedom  as  did 
the  Association  of  American  Publishers,  the  American  Booksellers 
Association  and  the  American  Library  Association  in  full-page  news¬ 
paper  ads  this  week: 

“Free  people  write  books 

“Free  people  publish  books 

“Free  people  sell  books 

“Free  people  buy  books 

“Free  people  read  books 

“In  the  spirit  of  America’s  commitment  to  free  expression  we 
inform  the  public  that  this  book  will  be  available  to  readers  at  book¬ 
stores  and  libraries  throughout  the  country.” 

Washington’s  Birthday 

It  may  have  been  a  great  idea  for  the  peace,  tranquility  and 
relaxation  of  the  American  people  to  create  another  three-day 
weekend  holiday  out  of  what  used  to  be  called  “Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day,”  but  it  was  a  terrible  mistake  to  dub  it  “Presidents’  Day.” 

The  American  people  seem  more  than  a  little  confused  by  this, 
some  of  them  calling  it  by  one  name  and  others  by  another  name. 
Even  the  retail  establishment  can’t  get  together  on  it:  In  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  the  two  big  department  stores,  Hecht’s  and  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  advertised  their  “Washington  Day”  sales.  In  New  York, 
Macy’s  and  Bloomingdale’s  advertised  their  sales  on  “Presidents’ 
Day.” 

Poor  George  has  been  euchred  out  of  the  recognition  due  him  as  the 
Father  of  Our  Country,  our  leader  during  the  Revolution  and  our 
First  President.  Perhaps  some  of  us  can  make  it  up  to  him  by  giving 
the  200th  anniversary  of  his  inauguration,  April  30,  a  proper  celebra¬ 
tion.  We  feel  that  “Presidents’  Day”  was  a  demotion  for  President 
George  Washington.  He  ought  to  be  restored  to  an  exalted  position  as 
the  First  President. 
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Headlines  draw  queries 


By  Sue  Ann  Wood 

Headlines  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
newspaper  and  carry  a  heavy  burden 
of  responsibility.  In  very  few  words,  a 
headline  must  summarize  a  some¬ 
times  very  complex  subject  and  lure 
readers  to  dip  into  the  story  below. 

The  copy  editors  who  write  the 
headlines  often  are  working  fast,  with 
a  press  deadline  looming.  Having 
done  some  newspaper  copy  editing,  I 
certainly  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
the  task,  especially  the  writing  of 
headlines. 

Still,  I  frequently  agree  with  a  read¬ 
er’s  complaint  that  some  headline  has 
missed  the  mark.  When  I  carry  a  com¬ 
plaint  about  a  news  headline  to  Harry 
Levins,  the  chief  copy  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  he  some¬ 
times  will  agree  with  the  complainer. 

A  case  in  point  was  a  headline  on  an 
Associated  Press  story  reporting  that 
Swedish  researchers  had  found  that  a 
virus  similar  to  the  deadly  AIDS  virus 
was  closely  associated  with  the  crip¬ 
pling  disease  multiple  sclerosis.  The 
discovery  was  seen  as  having  possible 
implications  for  the  treatment  of  MS, 
according  to  the  article. 

The  one-line  headline,  three  col¬ 
umns  wide,  stated:  MS  Virus  Called 
Similar  to  AIDS. 

A  caller  objected  to  the  headline  as 
inadequate  and  misleading.  The  care¬ 
less  reader  might  easily  interpret  it  to 
mean  that  MS  and  AIDS  were  related, 
he  said,  and  might  not  bother  to  read 
the  story  making  clear  there  is  no 
connection  between  the  two  diseases. 

Levins  agreed  that  the  headline 
might  be  misunderstood.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  wording  was  accurate,  as 
far  as  it  went,  but  more  words  were 
needed  to  clarify  the  meaning.  The 
headline  size  ordered  by  a  news  editor 
did  not  permit  a  second  line  or  a 
smaller  type-size  that  would  allow 
more  words  in  the  single  line. 

I  know  that  Levins  occasionally 
looks  with  envy  at  newspapers  with 
headlines  of  a  smaller  size  and  lighter 
typeface  that  have  longer  word 
counts  per  line.  One  of  those  is  the 
New  York  Times,  which  has  a  head¬ 
line  style  fitting  the  paper’s  image  as 
“the  gray  lady.” 

Assistant  managing  editor  Amour 
Krupnik,  who  is  responsible  for 
graphics  at  the  Post-Dispatch,  told  me 


(Wood  is  reader’s  advocate  at  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.) 


he  sympathizes  with  problems  copy 
editors  may  have  with  headlines,  but 
he  is  not  sure  that  smaller,  lighter  type 
is  the  answer. 

“We  need  dominant  headlines  on  a 
page  to  give  readers  direction,” 
Krupnik  said.  “Headlines  in  heavier 
type  provide  a  service  by  telling  read¬ 
ers  those  stories  are  considered  by 
editors  to  be  the  more  important  ones. 

“What  we  would  like  to  see  is 
greater  use  of  secondary  headlines, 
called  ‘decks.’  A  headline  in  large 
type  with  a  short  word  count  per  line 
often  needs  a  deck  to  give  readers  a 
better  idea  of  what  the  story  is 
about,”  Krupnik  observed. 

Another  headline  drawing  critical 
calls  from  readers  recently  was  on 
Page  One  of  a  Monday  paper,  over  a 
story  about  the  superintendent  of  a 
new  Missouri  state  prison  opening  in 
Potosi. 

The  headline  said,  “Soft-Spoken 
Executioner  to  Run  New  Prison.” 

Obviously,  the  headline  writer  had 
borrowed  from  the  lead  paragraph  of 
the  story,  which  described  the  super¬ 
intendent  as  a  good-humored  man 
who  seemed  “miscast  in  his  role  as 
Missouri’s  official  executioner.”  He 
will  be  responsible  for  all  executions 
in  the  state,  which  formerly  were  car¬ 
ried  out  at  the  penitentiary  in  Jeffer¬ 


son  City,  the  article  went  on  to 
explain. 

Readers  who  called  to  complain 
about  the  headline  said  they  found  it 
sensational  and  derogatory,  creating 
an  image  of  a  hooded,  ax-wielding 
beheader  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Several 
callers  noted,  because  very  few 
executions  are  held,  that  will  be  a 
minor  part  of  the  man’s  job. 

Levins  defended  the  headline  as  an 
accurate  summary  of  the  lead  para¬ 
graph  of  the  story.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  word  count,  he  said,  it  gave  read¬ 
ers  a  correct  impression  that  the  story 
was  a  personality  profile  of  a  pleasant 
man  with  an  unpleasant  job. 

Tom  Uhlenbrock,  who  wrote  the 
story,  was  unhappy  about  the  head¬ 
line.  He  chose  to  begin  the  article  with 
a  reference  to  the  man’s  executioner 
role,  Uhlenbrock  told  me,  because  it 
had  seemed  such  a  contrast  with  the 
man’s  likable  personality. 

Seeing  some  of  the  words  of  his 
story  blazoned  in  large,  black  type 
gave  a  distorted  meaning  to  them, 
Uhlenbrock  said,  rather  like  “turning 
what  was  intended  as  a  velvet  ham¬ 
mer  into  a  sledgehammer.” 

As  Levins  pointed  out,  the  headline 
was  accurate,  but  I  agree  with  Uhlen¬ 
brock  that  it  gave  a  heavy-handed 
(Continued  on  page  45) 


SPEAKING  OF  LAT-WP... 

"It  is  our  supplementary  wire,  but  we’ve  come  to 
count  on  it  for  breaking  and  investigatory  stories 
out  of  Washington — especially  the  Pentagon. 

"Many  of  these  stories  are  the  ones  you  see  on 
the  other  wires  the  next  day,  attributed  to  The 
Times  or  The  Post.  In  a  military  community  such 
as  ours — the  largest  Air  Force  base  in  the  free 
world  is  located  here — a  service  of  this  nature  is 
invaluable.” 

Tom  Conner 
Managing  Editor 

NORTHWEST  FLORIDA  DAILY  NEWS 
Fort  Walton  Beach,  Florida 
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Concern  about  Fol 

State  freedom  of  information  groups  get  together  for  the 
first  time  to  discuss  the  growing  probiem  of  government  secrecy 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Freedom  of  information  groups 
around  the  country  are  dealing  with 
increasing  problems  of  government 
secrecy,  a  national  Fol  meeting  in 
Dallas  reported. 

Directors  of  Fol  organizations  also 
noted  that  another  problem  is  Lck  of 
sufficient  funding  to  challenge 
assaults  on  the  public's  right  to  know. 

They  aired  their  concerns  at  the 
first  National  FOl  Assembly,  which 
.was  sponsored  by  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Foundation  of  Texas 
(FOIFT)  and  Southern  Methodist 
University,  where  the  delegates  met. 
There  also  were  victories  to  report  in 
a  session  chaired  by  FOIFT  president 
Ralph  Danger,  vice  president  and 
executive  editor  of  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News. 

“We’re  interested  in  information 
that  is  public,”  Danger  explained. 
“Everyone  here  wants  to  keep  gov¬ 
ernment  as  open  as  possible.  No  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  can  say  it  won't  obey 
the  law,"  but  many  try,  panelists 
reported. 

Kevin  Ann  Willey,  an  Arizona 
Republic  reporter,  who  is  president  of 
the  First  Amendment  Coalition  in  her 
state,  noted  that  its  Media  Hotline 
receives  more  than  300  calls  a  year 
from  newspapers  and  other  media 
opposing  violations  of  open  meetings 
and  open  records  laws. 

The  Connecticut  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Commission,  a  state  organiza¬ 
tion,  handled  some  500  complaints 
last  year  from  both  media  and  the 
public,  according  to  Mitchell  W.  Perl¬ 
man,  its  executive  director  and  gen¬ 
eral  counsel. 

The  various  state  Fol  groups  con¬ 
centrate  mainly  on  access  cases  but 
some  get  involved  in  libel,  it  was 
reported. 

Paul  Davis,  national  president  of 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journal¬ 
ists,  said  the  Illinois  Fol  Council  has 


been  effective  in  modifying  state  libel 
laws  that  the  media  deemed  too  strin¬ 
gent. 

According  to  Davis,  WGN-TV 
news  director  in  Chicago,  lobbying  of 
state  officials  by  journalists  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  ways  to  kill  bad 
legislation  affecting  media. 

“You  have  to  know  people,”  he 
continued.  “If  you  don’t  know  the 
power  brokerage  system  at  any  level 
of  government,  you’re  probably  not 
an  effective  person  in  the  area  of  press 
freedom.” 


The  First  Amendment  Foundation 
of  Florida  also  got  itself  in  a  libel  case 
when  it  acted  on  behalf  of  a  black 
weekly  whose  publisher  was  hit  with 
a  $100,000  libel  Judgment.  A  reporter 
had  identified  a  rape  victim  in  a  story 
in  violation  of  a  state  criminal  libel 
statute. 

Pete  Weitzel,  managing  editor  of 
the  Miami  Herald  dinA  president  of  the 
foundation,  said  an  appeal  is  pending. 

John  Kuglin  of  the  Associated 
Press,  chairman  of  Montana’s  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Hotline,  dis¬ 
closed  that  his  group  and  the  Mon¬ 
tana  press  have  successfully  fought  a 
legislative  attempt  to  mandate  signed 
editorials. 

He  also  related  an  incident  in  which 
a  Montana  sheriff  imposed  a  gag  on  all 
200  residents  of  a  town  so  they  would 
not  talk  to  the  press  about  a  murder  he 
was  investigating. 

In  Texas,  it  was  noted,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  Dallas  Times- 
Herald  are  seeking  release  of  an 
investigation  into  use  of  town  funds  in 


the  suburb  of  Addison.  The  town  filed 
a  lawsuit  to  prevent  the  release. 

Two  prominent  issues  at  the  con¬ 
ference  were  the  need  for  more  Fol 
funding  and  the  need  to  get  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  more  involved  in  the  fight 
against  secrecy  in  government.  The 
annual  budgets  of  the  Fol  groups  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  meeting  ranged  from 
$  1 50,000  (Texas)  to  $400  (Wisconsin). 

For  some  of  them,  costs  are  greatly 
reduced  by  their  reliance  on  lawyers 
who  work  on  a  pro  bono  basis. 

“But  it’s  still  a  struggle  to  sur¬ 


vive,”  said  Nancy  E.  Monson,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Texas  Fol 
assembly  whose  supporters  include 
the  A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  Cox  Newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Scripps  Howard  Founda¬ 
tion,  SPJ  and  other  newspapers  and 
broadcast  stations. 

Even  Perlman,  whose  state  unit  has 
a  $  1.4-million  budget,  must  allocate 
funds  carefully,  he  pointed  out. 

Public  education  is  an  important 
element  of  the  Connecticut  commis¬ 
sion’s  activities,  which  include  work¬ 
shops  and  speaking  engagements,  he 
added. 

“One  reason  Fol  complaints  are 
increasing  is  because  more  people 
have  become  aware  of  their  rights,” 
Perlman  asserted. 

“Get  citizen  participation,”  Mon¬ 
son  urged  conferees.  “We  have  a 
resonsibility  to  educate  them”  about 
the  dangers  of  secrecy  in  government. 

High  school  and  college  student 
press  freedom  also  is  coming  under 
increasing  attack,  it  was  reported  in 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


He  added  that  many  school  papers  are  reverting  to 
the  journalism  of  the  “happy  world  of  the  1950s  — 
interviews  with  new  teachers  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
The  acceptance  of  authority  is  frightening.” 


(Continued  from  page  II) 


another  panel. 

Mark  Goodman,  director  of  the 
Student  Press  Law  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C. ,  said  the  center  has 
received  well  over  200  calls  for  assis¬ 
tance  from  school  journalists  since 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  Hazel¬ 
wood  School  District  v.  Kuhlmeier  in 
January  1988. 

The  majority  opinion  said  censored 
students  on  a  high  school  newspaper 
were  not  entitled  to  broad  First 
Amendment  protection  if  school 
authorities  demonstrate  a  reasonable 
educational  justification  for  its  cen¬ 
sorship. 

The  Law  Center  believes  the  deci¬ 
sion  struck  a  potentially  devastating 
blow  to  scholastic  journalism. 

“Lots  of  high  school  students  are 
not  writing  alwut  issues  any  more,” 


Goodman,  an  attorney,  declared. 

He  added  that  many  school  papers 
are  reverting  to  the  journalism  of  the 
“happy  world  of  the  1950s  —  inter¬ 
views  with  new  teachers  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  The  acceptance  of  authority 
is  frightening.” 

Goodman  claimed  there  has  not 
been  a  single  court  case  in  which  a 
high  school  has  been  held  liable  for 
what  appeared  in  a  student  publica¬ 
tion. 

“Liability  is  .not  an  issue,”  he  said. 
“School  authorities  are  censoring  for 
other  reasons.” 

He  was  backed  by  David  Adams,  a 
Kansas  State  University  journalism 
professor  and  president  of  the  College 
Media  Advisers. 

“In  99%  of  the  cases  student  jour¬ 
nalists  make  the  right  decision”  in 
their  newspapers,  Adams  contended. 
“They  have  a  right  to  express  their 
viewpoint.  The  days  of  writing  about 
class  prophecies  and  wills  are  long 
gone.” 


Adams  also  said  that  it  is  important 
for  a  student  paper  “to  have  an 
adviser  who  knows  what  he’s  doing.” 

Another  attorney  on  the  panel, 
Charles  L.  Babcock,  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view  that  he  did  not  share  the  “gloom 
and  doom”  attitude  toward  the 
Hazelwcod  decision. 

Babcock,  a  member  of  the  First 
Amendment  Panel  of  the  Texas  state 
bar,  who  has  represented  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald,  Dow  Jones,  Knight- 
Ridder  and  Times  Mirror,  said  the 
ruling,  in  a  sense,  expanded  the  rights 
of  students. 

“Whether  it’s  the  Miami  Herald  or 
a  student  publication,  somebody  has 
to  have  something  to  say  about  what 
goes  into  the  paper  or  face  liability,” 
Babcock  commented. 

Monson  said  the  purpose  of  the 
assembly  was  to  “share  information 
and  encourage  networking”  among 
the  state  Fol  organizations. 

A  similar  conference  is  planned  for 
next  year. 


Newspaper  Guild  organizes  D.C.  bureau  of  AFP 


The  Newspaper  Guild  has  orga¬ 
nized  the  Washington,  D.C.,  bureau 
of  Agence  France-Presse  and  nego¬ 
tiated  at  least  14%  more  pay,  plus 
benefits,  over  two  years. 

The  contract  affects  about  half  the 
80-person  bureau,  including  report¬ 
ers,  photographers,  editors,  techni¬ 
cians  and  clerks.  Other  staffers 
belong  to  the  French  journalists 


Effective  Jan.  1,  top  minimum  sala¬ 
ries  for  reporters  and  photographers 
with  seven  years’  experience  rose 
7.5%  to  $734  a  week.  In  the  second 
year  salaries  rise  at  least  7%,  with 
increases  up  to  1 1%  possible  depend¬ 
ing  on  cost-of-living. 

AFP  agreed  to  pay  child-care  costs 
of  $50  a  month  per  preschool  child. 
Other  benefits  include  employer-paid 
health  insurance,  a  401(k)  pension 


plan,  7.5%  Sunday  pay  premium, 
annual  eye  exams,  plus  holidays,  sick 
leave  and  up  to  three  weeks’  vacation. 

Bargaining  unit  members  ratified 
the  contract  Feb.  13.  As  of  mid- 
February  AFP  was  awaiting  formal 
approval  from  Paris. 

Representatives  of  the  Washing- 
ton-Baltimore  Newspaper  Guild 
Local  35  praised  AFP  management 
for  its  “positive  approach.” 


Four  newspaper  unions  form  alliance,  target  three  chains 


Four  big  newspaper  unions  — 
including  the  only  one  with  real 
power  to  shut  down  papers,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Team¬ 
sters  —  have  formally  allied  to 
increase  their  bargaining  strength 
against  newspaper  publishers. 

The  Newspaper  Guild,  the  Com¬ 
munications  Workers  of  America,  the 
Graphic  Communications  Union  and 
the  Teamsters  announced  Feb.  20  at 
the  annual  AFL-CIO  winter  meeting 
in  Bal  Harbour,  Fla.,  that  they  had 
formed  the  Newspaper  Industry 
Coordinating  Committee. 

The  new  group  immediately 
targeted  three  chain  publishers  for 
increased  labor  pressure;  William 
Dean  Singleton,  owner  of  56  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers;  C.K. 
McClatchy,  publisher  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Bee  and  five  other 
dailies;  and  Helen  Copley,  owner  of 


the  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune, 
plus  10  other  dailies  and  about  30 
weeklies.  Knight-Ridder  and  Gannett 
Co.  will  also  be  targets,  the  group 
said. 

In  a  telephone  interview  with  E&P, 
Copley  Newspapers  editor-in-chief 
Herb  Klein  said  he  doubted  the  new 
group  would  have  much  effect. 

“The  issues  are  local.  The  newspa¬ 
per  industry  is  not  like  the  automotive 
or  steel  industry.  It’s  more  of  a  threat 
because  it  looks  big,  but  1  think  any 
local  that  would  forfeit  its  pow  er  to  an 
international  body  is  giving  up  a  lot,” 
Klein  said. 

At  the  San  Diego  papers,  where  six 
unions  are  working  without  con¬ 
tracts,  a  unified  labor  movement  has 
already  been  created  locally,  Klein 
said. 

In  announcing  the  new  interna¬ 
tional  committee,  the  four  unions  said 
they  wanted  to  eliminate  the  friction 


that  has  divided  newspaper  unions  in 
the  past. 

A  prime  example,  the  group  said  at 
a  press  conference,  was  the  Chicago 
Tribune  strike  that  began  in  1985. 
Despite  hints  of  support  —  a  Team¬ 
sters  official  reportedly  assured  a  pre¬ 
strike  meeting  that  “not  a  roll  of  toilet 
paper  would  go  into  the  Freedom 
Center”  production  plant  —  union 
drivers  crossed  the  picket  line  from 
the  first  day. 

“The  lack  of  coordination  was 
quite  apparent  ...  In  some  cases 
publishers  almost  taunt  you  to  go  out 
on  strike  so  they  can  replace  you,” 
said  Morton  Bahr,  president  of  the 
eWA,  which  includes  the  old  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  and  mail¬ 
ers. 

However,  the  group  said  it  will  not 
guarantee  that  all  unions  will  strike  if 
one  does. 
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RESEARCH 


Resolving  syndicated  research  complaints 

INAME  committee  issues  guideiines 


By  Debra  Gersh 

In  an  effort  to  provide  a  forum  for 
newspapers  that  are  dissatisfied  with 
syndicated  research  findings  for  their 
market,  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Execu¬ 
tives’  Research  Committee  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  series  of  recommendations  to 
resolve  such  problems. 

Basically,  for  each  syndicated 
research  study,  regardless  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  roughly  5%  of  the  results  will 
fall  outside  an  acceptable  range.  That 
is  no  reflection  on  the  quality  of  the 
work,  but  simply  the  nature  of  the 
research. 

Prior  to  these  guidelines  (see  side- 
bar  for  a  step-by-step  outline  of  the 
recommendations)  there  was  no  par¬ 
ticular  method  by  which  a  newspaper 
and  a  research  company  could  work 
through  their  differences. 

No  matter  what  happens,  when  one 
engages  in  survey  research  there  will 
be  about  five  times  out  of  100  when 
the  results  will  be  unacceptable, 
explained  Susan  Greendale,  INAME 
Research  Committee  member  and 
director  of  marketing  for  the  New 
York  Times.  “We  had  no  way  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  those  problems. 

“We  wanted  to  develop  a  proce¬ 
dure  by  which  people  could  know 
what  to  do,”  she  added.  “We  want 
research  to  be  a  useful  tool  to  the 
[newspaper]  industry  to  sell  advertis¬ 
ing  [and  for  the  research]  to  have 
credibility. 

“It  does  affect  all  of  us.  If  they  start 


battling  in  the  press  ...  it  makes  all 
the  research  look  bad,”  Greendale 
said.  “We  are  trying  to  create  a  pro¬ 
fessional,  credible  source  of  research 
and  to  improve  relationships  between 
newspapers  and  research  compa- 


“Personally,  I  am  thrilled,”  said 
Kay  Schultz,  president  of  Simmons 
Major  Market  Research.  “It’s  a  real 
step  forward  for  the  industry.” 

Eric  Murphy,  president  of  VNU 
Newspaper  Information  System, 
noted  that  the  guidelines  protect  the 


“We  want  to  provide  a  forum  for  a  newspaper  which 
feels  iVs  been  aggrieved  and  the  supplier  to  resolve 
their  differences  in  an  amicable  way,”  said  John 
Mennenga,  INAME  research  committee  chairman  and 
senior  vice  president/ marketing  and  research  for  the 
Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  Co. 


“We  want  to  provide  a  forum  for  a 
newspaper  which  feels  it’s  been 
aggrieved  and  the  supplier  to  resolve 
their  differences  in  an  amicable 
way,”  said  John  Mennenga,  INAME 
Research  Committee  chairman  and 
senior  vice  president/marketing  and 
research  for  the  Sawyer  Ferguson 
Walker  Co. 

Mennenga  noted  that  the  recom¬ 
mendations  are  an  alternative  to 
“airing  problems  in  the  trade  press,” 
which  can  cast  doubts  on  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  the  entire  study.  “This  way, 
the  studies  and  the  newspaper  are  not 
damaged,”  he  said. 

Both  major  suppliers  of  syndicated 
newspaper  research  —  who  recently 
announced  they  will  release  the  1989 
study  as  a  joint  venture  —  indicated 
support  for  the  guidelines. 


95%  who  are  satisfied  with  their 
study.  “This  procedure  really  pro¬ 
tects  these  people  and  protects  the 
total  credibility”  of  the  research,  he 
said.  “At  the  same  time,  a  newspaper 
with  a  problem  has  the  means  [to 
resolve  it].  Before,  a  newspaper  with 
a  problem  was  sitting  out  there  by 
itself.” 

“This  appears  to  be  a  fair  assess¬ 
ment  of  handling  problems.  I  think 
that  in  most  cases,  most  problems 
should  be  resolved  before  stage 
three,”  said  Ed  Efchak,  Newspaper 
Research  Council  president  and  plan¬ 
ning  and  research  manager  at  the  Rec¬ 
ord  in  Hackensack,  N.J.  “Obviously 
there  has  not  been  this  type  of 
mechanism  in  place  before.  This  is  a 
better  way  of  handling  problems.  I 
think  it  will  be  workable.” 


Syndicated  research  problem  resolution  —  step  by  step 


The  following  are  the  steps  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  INAME  Research 
Committee’s  Task  Force  on  Syndi¬ 
cated  Research  Problem  Resolution 
to  settle  disputes  over  study  findings: 

Stage  1:  The  newspaper  reviews  the 
research  results  and  determines  that 
the  results,  in  part  or  full,  are  not 
compatible  with  expectations  based 
upon  previous  research  and  circula¬ 
tion  performance.  The  newspapers 
have  30  days  to  report  that  conclusion 
to  the  research  company.  The 
research  company  reviews  its  proce¬ 
dures  and  activities  to  determine  if 


any  errors  were  made.  If  an  error  is 
found,  the  research  company  immedi¬ 
ately  corrects  the  data  tape  and  all 
printed  volumes  and  issues  a  notice  to 
all  subscribers. 

Stage  2:  If  no  error  is  found  by  the 
research  company,  the  newspaper 
can  decide  to  press  the  matter  further. 
If  the  newspaper  and  the  research 
company  can  agree  that  the  results 
deviate  significantly  from  what  was 
reasonably  expected  based  upon 
assessment  of  past  syndicated 
research  coupled  with  recent  circula¬ 
tion  experience,  then  the  research 


company  would  offer  the  newspaper 
its  choice  of  two  remedies. 

Possible  remedy  number  one:  The 
current  newspaper  data  could  be 
averaged  together  with  the  immedi¬ 
ate  prior  data  for  the  problem  mar¬ 
ket.  This  averaged  study  would  be 
available  to  all  customers  in  addition 
to  the  existing  study. 

Possible  remedy  number  two:  Cau¬ 
tionary  statements  could  be  released 
by  the  research  company  to  alert 
users  to  the  fact  that  data  is  question¬ 
able.  This  statement  would  be 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Coping  with  tough  times 

In  the  face  of  plant  closings  that  eliminated  23,800  jobs  in  the  community 
over  the  past  seven  years,  the  TrhCity  Heraid  has  survived  and  thrived 


By  M.L.  Stein 

When  tough  times  hit  a  community, 
the  local  newspaper  usually  suffers 
along  with  it. 

This  happened  to  the  Tri-City  Her¬ 
ald  in  eastern  Washington.  Hurt  by 
the  downturn,  it  reported  the  bad 
news  but  management  also  decided  to 
play  a  major  role  in  attempting  to 
reverse  the  area’s  fortunes.  At  the 
same  time,  the  McClatchy-owned 
daily  resolved  to  maintain  its  editorial 
quality,  while  preserving  its  profit 
margin. 

The  payoff:  Recently,  McClatchy 
chairman  C.K.  McClatchy  declared 
1988  a  “banner  year”  for  both  the 
Herald  and  its  primary  market,  the 
cities  of  Kennewick,  Richland  and 
Pasco,  Wash.,  whose  combined 
population  is  roughly  140,000. 

However,  the  year  began  grimly  for 
the  Herald.  Last  February,  in  the 
wake  of  a  sharp  economic  slide  that 
struck  the  tricity  region,  publisher 
Kelso  Gillenwater  sent  out  a  staff 
memo  announcing  a  wage  and  salary 
freeze  [including  his  own],  a  sharp 
reduction  in  travel  and  other 
expenses,  and  the  scaling  back  of 
planned  capital  improvements, 
including  replacement  of  worn-out 
equipment.  A  hiring  freeze  had  been 
ordered  earlier. 
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The  Tri-City  Herald 


depended  mostly  on  two  mainstays: 
farming  and  the  government-operated 
Hanford  facility.  At  the  end  of  1987, 
Hanford  was  still  supplying  14,500  of 
the  estimated  56,600  jobs  in  the  tri¬ 
cities. 

In  December  1988,  the  ax  again  fell 


ROP  advertising  volume  dipped  from  475,858  lines 
in  1984  to  332,069  in  1988;  the  a.m.  paper  is  running 
15%‘18%  fewer  pages  today  than  it  did  seven  years 
ago;  the  reporting  staff  fell  from  17  in  1985  to  11  this 
year  through  attrition  with  one  exception . . . 


The  actions  were  not  entirely  unex¬ 
pected.  For  the  past  six  years,  the 
three  communities  have  absorbed 
severe  blows. 

Two  nuclear  power  plants  at 
nearby  Hanford  were  shut  down  with 
the  loss  of  over  12,400  jobs  between 
1981-1984.  By  November  1988, 
another  11, 400  jobs  had  disappeared, 
dropping  the  area’s  work  force  from  a 
high  of 8 1,900  in  June  1981  to  58, 100  in 
November  1988. 

For  years,  the  cities’  economy  has 


on  Hanford  when  the  government 
eliminated  the  plant  as  a  candidate  for 
the  nuclear  waste  isolation  project. 
Within  a  couple  of  months,  1,200 
more  jobs  were  lost. 

The  Tri-City  Herald  took  its  lumps 
during  those  years.  Circulation  fell 
from  40,000  daily  in  1981  to  about 
32,200  today.  Sunday  sales  are  cur¬ 
rently  35,211.  Still,  the  circulation 
loss  was  less  than  expected. 

ROP  advertising  volume  dipped 
from  475,858  lines  in  1984  to  332,069 


in  1988;  classified  fell  from  523,920 
lines  to  399,222  and  national  from 
62,478  to  32,174. 

According  to  Gillenwater,  the  a.m. 
paper  is  running  I5%-18%  fewer 
pages  today  than  it  did  seven  years 
ago.  The  current  daily  average  is  30 
pages  and  46  on  Sunday,  not  counting 
the  inserts. 

The  reporting  staff  fell  from  17  in 
1985  to  11  this  year  through  attrition 
with  one  exception,  said  managing 
editor  Jack  Briggs. 

A  “big  loss,”  Briggs  continued 
was  the  closing  of  the  Herald’s  bureau 
in  the  state  capital  at  Olympia,  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  paper,  the 
smallest  in  the  state  to  keep  a  corre¬ 
spondent  there. 

“It  was  tough  to  keep  the  news¬ 
room’s  and  the  community’s  spirits 
up  when  they  were  daily  flooded  with 
more  bad  news,”  Briggs  recalled. 
“We  knew  it  wouldn’t  take  long 
before  the  inevitable  happened.  We 
knew  some  business  people  would 
start  blaming  the  Herald  for  printing 
so  much  bad  news;  they  would 
demand  boosterish  journalism.” 

A  few  business  people  are  unhappy 
about  the  Herald’s  economic  report¬ 
ing,  but  most  of  those  interviewed 
by  E&P  thought  the  paper  was  doing 
an  honest  and  objective  job  of 
balancing  good  and  bad  news. 

The  41-year-old  Gillenwater,  a 
portly,  seemingly  unflappable  South¬ 
erner  who  usually  has  a  cup  of  coffee 
within  reach,  stated  that  the  Herald’s 
greatest  challenge  during  the  region’s 
boom-bust  years  was  “how  to  exer¬ 
cise  our  role  as  a  newspaper  and  a 
community  leader  in  a  responsible 
and  professional  way. 

“We  had  to  walk  a  fine  line  in 
balancing  the  need  to  give  objective 
information  to  our  readers,  but  not 
add  to  the  panic  atmosphere  that 
would  impair  the  community’s  ability 
to  deal  with  its  problems,”  he  went 
on.  “It  boils  down  to  being  honest  and 
realistic  in  news  coverage  while  not 
being  a  mindless  cheerleader  or 
booster,  and  making  the  community 
aware  of  its  responsibilities  and 
opportunities  to  fix  the  problem. 

“I’m  pleased  to  say  I  think  we 
walked  that  line  very  well  —  never 
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(From  left)  Managing  editor  Jack  Briggs,  publisher  Kelso  Gillenwater  and 
AAatt  Paylor,  editor  of  the  editorial  page,  critiquing  a  doily  edition  of  the  Tri- 
City  Herald. 

Photo  by  Bob  Browdy 


being  a  booster  nor  a  cheerleader,  but 
never  failing  to  be  proud  of  this  com¬ 
munity  and  always  being  clear¬ 
headed  about  what  its  opportunities 
are  and  vigorous  in  pursuit  of  them.” 

Actually,  there  has  been  some 
legitimate  good  news  to  report  in 
recent  months.  Such  stories  are  given 
in  “Economic  Uptick,”  a  graph  inset 
featuring  an  arrow  pointing  upward. 

The  new  owner  of  the  area’s  largest 
shopping  mall  went  ahead  with  a  $15- 
million  expansion,  a  Canadian  muiti- 
millionaire  moved  his  professional  ice 
hockey  team  to  Kennewick  and  built 
a  huge  indoor  arena  for  it,  Washing¬ 
ton  State  University  is  close  to  build¬ 
ing  a  branch  campus  in  the  vicinity, 
ShopKo  is  constructing  a  $7. 5-million 
department  store  and  United  Express 
airline  opened  service  from  the  Tri- 
Cities  Airport. 

There  were  even  bright  tidings  from 
the  Department  of  Energy,  which  has 
slowed  the  layoff  rate  at  Hanford  and 
offered  early  retirements  to  employ¬ 
ees,  most  of  whom  remained  in  the 
community. 

“So  we  held  on  to  them  as  read¬ 
ers,”  Briggs  related. 

But  the  three  cities,  observers  say, 
still  have  a  long  road  to  recovery  and 
the  Herald  is  a  driving  force  in  that 
process. 

Gillenwater  is  board  chairman  of 
the  Tri-City  Industrial  Development 
Council  (TRIDEC),  which  has 
launched  a  campaign  to  raise  $1.7 
million  to  finance  a  “Renaissance” 
project  for  achieving  economic  sta¬ 
bility  and  balanced  growth  in  the  area. 

“We’ve  got  to  build  a  real  eco¬ 
nomic  foundation  based  on  private 
capital,”  Gillenwater  declared. 

Explaining  his  leadership  of 
TRIDEC,  Gillenwater  said,  “It  got  to 
the  point  where  the  comm.unity’s 
[economic]  problems  became  so 
severe  that  I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  do 
more  than  review  what  was  happen¬ 
ing.  You  have  to  recognize  you  also 
have  a  responsibility  as  a  citizen. 
We’ve  got  a  community  to  save 
here.” 

TRIDEC’s  main  thrust  is  to  end  the 
region’s  heavy  dependence  on  Han¬ 
ford  by  attracting  new  industry 
through  various  incentives. 

At  the  same  time,  the  paper  is 
determined  to  continue  putting  out  a 
quality  product,  despite  diminished 
resources. 

Explained  Gillenwater:  “We  have 
a  great  deal  of  autonomy  but  we  don’t 
have  the  autonomy  to  produce  a 
shlocky  newspaper.  The  McClatchy 
organization  has  very  high  standards 
in  its  commitment  to  editorial  quality 
and  community  service.  I  would  get  in 
a  lot  more  trouble  with  my  company 
by  failing  to  put  out  a  quality  newspa¬ 


per  than  in  meeting  the  bottom  line.” 

Briggs,  a  native  of  England,  who 
still  speaks  with  a  Yorkshire  accent, 
finds  Gillenwater’ s  TRIDEC  involve¬ 
ment  a  problem  only  in  that  the  latter 
will  not  divulge  confidential  informa¬ 
tion  discussed  at  board  meetings. 

“It’s  sometimes  frustrating,” 
Briggs  remarked.  “He  won’t  tell  us 
anything.” 

Gillenwater  admitted  that  as  a 
newsman  [he  began  his  career  as  a 
reporter]  his  secrecy  pledge  to  the 
board  also  bothers  him,  but  not 
enough  to  reveal  its  secrets  to  his 
reporters. 


The  news  staff,  he  pointed  out,  is 
instructed  to  cover  TRIDEC  like  any 
other  story.  An  examination  of  Her¬ 
ald  stories  about  that  group  did  not 
indicate  any  inhibitions  by  the  writ¬ 
ers. 

Briggs  and  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Ken  Robertson  work  on  quality  by 
inking  in  critiques  of  the  paper  each 
day  and  posting  it. 

“It  keeps  them  [reporters]  on  their 
toes,  but  they’re  not  reluctant  to  tell 
us  when  they  don’t  agree  with  us,” 
Briggs  noted. 

The  managing  editor  also  mails  out 


“accuracy  letters”  to  news  sources, 
inviting  comments  on  particular  arti¬ 
cles  and  invites  key  citizens  to  sit  in 
on  news  meetings. 

The  return  rate  for  the  letters,  he 
said,  is  60%,  of  which  only  3%  are 
critical. 

“We  don’t  pick  out  the  soft  stuff, 
just  hard  news  stories,  especially  the 
controversial  ones,”  Briggs  added. 

Despite  staff  and  other  cutbacks, 
newsroom  morale  appeared  strong. 

“They  [management]  have  been 
very  up  front  with  us,”  said  veteran 
reporter  Bob  Woehler.  “We  have  met 
with  the  publisher,  who  explained  the 


situation  to  us.  He  even  told  us  about 
circulation  and  profit.  With  the  for¬ 
mer  ownership  of  this  paper,  we  just 
had  to  wait  and  see  what  happened.” 

Another  reporter,  Laurie  Williams, 
recalled,  “We  were  told  about  the  pay 
freeze  and  that  it  would  be  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  period  of  time.  Right  from  the 
beginning  they  told  us  everybody 
would  be  buckling  down  and,  because 
of  that,  we  could  handle  it  better.  We 
had  lots  of  questions  and  they  were 
very  accessible.” 

Still,  the  Herald’s  retrenchment 
(Continued  on  page  43) 


The  payoff:  Recently,  McClatchy  chairman  C.K. 
McClatchy  declared  1988  a  “banner  year”  for  both  the 
Herald  and  its  primary  market,  the  cities  of 
Kennewick,  Richland  and  Pasco,  Wash.  .  .  . 
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Coping  with  the  coid 

Alaskan  newspapers  say  they  functioned  extremely  well 
during  one  of  the  longest  cold  spells  in  the  state’s  history 


By  Debra  Gersh 

and  Jim  Rosenberg 

On  Jan.  14,  temperatures  settled 
down  to  40,  60,  even  80  below  zero 
throughout  much  of  Alaska. 

“First,  we  turned  up  the  thermo¬ 
stat,”  said  Anchorage  Daily  News 
city  editor  Mike  Doogan,  explaining 
with  a  laugh  how  his  paper  began 
to  deal  with  the  cold  snap. 

Through  “one  of  the  longest  cold 
spells  in  Anchorage  history,”  the 
Anchorage  Times  “did  extremely 
well,”  in  the  view  of  general  manager 
William  Hofer  (who  returned  from 
Hawaii  just  ahead  of  the  “Omega 
block”  of  Arctic  air). 


Alaska’s  newspapers  suffered  the 
same  weather-related  vehicle  prob¬ 
lems  experienced  by  other  businesses 
and  individuals,  and  some  employees 
had  the  expected  difficulties  getting  to 
work. 

“Just  keeping  people  running  in 
that  kind  of  bitter  cold  ...  to  go  out 
and  deliver  newspapers  is  a  damn 
tough  job  —  although  our  people  did 
some  outstanding  distribution,”  said 
Hofer. 

Despite  some  trouble  with  their 
cars.  Times  reporters  and  ad  sales¬ 
people  still  got  out  to  make  their 
rounds. 

“It’s  not  like  Florida,  where  the 
weather  is  the  same  all  year  round,” 
ad  director  Arlene  Sayers  aptly 
noted.  “Here  we  prepare  for  the 
weather.  We  have  five  outside  sales 
reps  and  they  didn’t  lose  any  time 
over  it.” 

Classified  advertising  held  pretty 
steady  throughout  the  coid  snap,  as 
did  display,  although  certain 
categories  —  snow  tires,  batteries, 
etc.  —  did  not  need  to  advertise. 

“The  customers  had  more  prob¬ 


lems  than  we  did,”  she  noted. 

As  for  the  editorial  side.  Times 
managing  editor  Carol  Wood  reported 
that  the  paper  “covered  the  cold 
pretty  extensively.” 

Wood  said  getting  reporters  out 
was  no  different  than  what  ordinary 
citizens  had  to  go  through,  with  the 
biggest  problem  being  lack  of  pre¬ 
paredness,  especially  among  staffers 
new  to  the  state  who  did  not  have 
proper  heaters  for  their  cars.  “The 
photographers  probably  had  the  most 
problems  with  cold  equipment,”  she 
added. 

“We  did  ‘Yes,  it’s  cold  outside’ 
stories  and  ‘The  weather  bureau  says’ 
stories”  as  well  as  human  interest 


stories,  such  as  what  not  to  do  in  that 
kind  of  weather  and  how  to  combat 
extremely  dry  skin,”  Wood 
explained. 

“It  gave  us  something  to  write 
about  for  a  few  days,”  she  noted. 

At  -15®,  the  weather  had  improved, 
but  the  Times’  Hofer  said  that  even 
after  five  years  in  Alaska  he  thought  it 
“still  damn  frosty  out  there.”  When 
the  high  hit  4°  (20  below  normal),  it 
seemed  an  achievement. 

“If  you’d  asked  me  five  years 
ago,”  said  Hofer,  “if  I’d  have  told 
you  that  20  above  would  be  balmy.  I’d 
have  said  you  were  crazy,  but  you 
have  to  remember  that  that  represents 
a  50®  improvement  from  where  we 
were  a  week  ago.” 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News  had  a 
reporter  on  the  telephone  to  rural 
areas  every  day,  explained  city  editor 
Doogan,  noting  that  information  from 
the  government  about  these  areas  was 
sketchy  and  sometimes  inaccurate. 
The  daily  contact  also  provided  the 
paper  with  some  interesting  feature 
stories  it  might  not  have  gotten  other¬ 
wise. 


The  biggest  problems,  however, 
were  logistical,  especially  for  photog¬ 
raphers  and  their  equipment,  he 
added. 

Doogan  noted  that  asking  the  Ala¬ 
skan  papers  about  covering  the  cold  is 
the  “same  thing  as  talking  to  the  Las 
Vegas  paper  about  how  they  covered 
the  heat  wave.”  He  did  add,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  had  not  been  that  cold  for 
that  long  in  Alaska  for  a  long  time. 

In  colder  Fairbanks,  which  got  a 
bigger  share  of  ice  fog  than  Anchor¬ 
age,  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner 
president  Charles  Gray  said  that 
while  there  are  usually  two  or 
three  winter  nights  at  -40®,  “it’s  only 
about  every  10  years  you  get  a  two- 
week  seige  of  it.” 

In  spite  of  the  cold,  “our  help  fared 
pretty  well,”  said  Gray,  noting  that 
while  they  “were  a  little  short  in  some 
departments,”  of  the  approximately 
170  newspaper  and  commercial  shop 
employees,  “at  least  90%  .  .  .  were 
here  every  day.” 

(When  the  cold  moved  on  it  was 
trailed  by  atmospheric  pressure  sur¬ 
passing  31"  of  mercury,  a  North 
American  record  and  a  problem  for 
aircraft  altimeters,  which  are  cali¬ 
brated  against  barometers  that  top  out 
at  31".) 

Company  cars  and  delivery  vehi¬ 
cles  are  ordinarily  winterized  with 
lighter  motor  oils  and  suitable  lubri¬ 
cants  for  wheel  bearings  and  trans¬ 
missions.  Gray  said  a  well-tuned  car 
would  start  on  mornings  as  cold  as 
-15®  or  -20®,  but  that  below  20, 
most  unsheltered  vehicles  would 
need  to  use  overnight  plug-in  heaters. 

Cold  made  short  work  of  rubber. 

“If  its  gets  50  and  60  [below],”  said 
Gray,  “then  some  odd  things  do  hap¬ 
pen,  like  fan  belts  break.  They’ll  snap 
just  like  spaghetti.  Even  big  chunks  of 
rubber  may  come  off  a  tire.”  Tires  are 
overinflated  for  an  expected  tempera¬ 
ture  drop  and  corresponding  pressure 
loss,  which  causes  the  portion  of  a 
tire’s  perimeter  that  rests  on  pave¬ 
ment  to  freeze  into  its  flattened  posi¬ 
tion.  Hydraulic  systems  also  become 
sluggish  and  stiff,  according  to  Gray. 

News-Miner  and  Times  delivery 
vehicles  were  parked  inside  over- 


“tVs  not  like  Florida,  where  the  weather  is  the  same 
all  year  round,”  ad  director  Arlene  Sayers  aptly  noted. 
“Here  we  prepare  for  the  weather.  We  have  five 
outside  sales  reps  and  they  didn’t  lose  any  time  over 
it.” 
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night,  avoiding  starting  problems,  but 
Hofer  said  Anchorage  hadn’t  had 
such  temperatures  since  1974  and 
Times  motor  route  drivers’  vehicles 
(their  own)  had  never  been  run  in  such 
cold.  He  said  batteries  just  couldn’t 
handle  the  cold  after  several  days. 

“Too  many  vehicles  just  died  out 
on  the  route.’’ 


In  spite  of  the  cold,  carriers  held  up 
well  and  papers  were  delivered.  Of 
the  News-Miner’s  100  carriers,  about 
80  are  young  persons  for  whom,  said 
Gray,  “we  have  a  policy  that  when 
the  temperature  is  colder  than  50 
below  they  don’t  have  to  deliver  their 
papers.” 

He  added  that  “very  few  of  them 
take  that  option.”  Youths  account  for 
only  about  half  of  Times  carriers 
owing  to  the  great  distances.  Young 
carriers  at  both  papers  were  said  to  be 
assisted  by  parents  in  cars. 

The  News-Miner  has  its  own  con¬ 
siderable  distances:  “two  long  runs,” 
each  about  100  miles  in  different 
directions. 

“They’re  really  the  only  two  high¬ 
ways  we  have  going  out  of  here,”  said 
Gray.  “Those  fellows  ran  those  two 
routes  every  day  without  any  prob¬ 
lems  at  all.” 

The  drivers,  he  said,  started  with 
warm  vehicles  and  just  kept  them  run¬ 
ning. 

Citing  vehicle  and  manning  difficul¬ 
ties,  Hofer  said,  “There  were  some 
excessive  amounts  of  overtime  in  the 
two  weeks.” 

The  Times  was  occasionally  deliv¬ 
ered  late,  but  “virtually  all  subscrib¬ 
ers  were  very  understanding,”  said 
Hofer.  “In  fact,  we  got  a  lot  of  calls 
from  people  who  were  amazed  they 
continued  to  get  a  paper.”  He  said  as 
far  as  he  knew,  “Every  route  got 
delivered  every  day.” 

Ironically,  although  unaudited  cir¬ 
culation  figures  through  last  Septem¬ 
ber  show  a  daily  and  Sunday  drop  of 
about  4,000,  Hofer  said  that  “the 
good  news  is  in  the  month  of  January 
we’ve  grown  home  delivery  —  which 
is  an  accomplishment  unto  itself,  but 
is  really  an  accomplishment  in  this 
kind  of  weather.” 

On  the  worst  night  in  Fairbanks, 
where  temperatures  in  surrounding 
areas  dipped  to  -65,  and  the  still  air 
became  thick  with  ice  fog  (“the  big¬ 
gest  problem,”  said  Gray),  about  20 


carriers  failed  to  deliver.  Before  that. 
Gray  said,  there  were  only  “occa¬ 
sional  misses.” 

He  said  that  “in  most  cases,  any 
route  that  didn’t  get  delivered  one 
night  got  delivered  the  next  night. 
There  really  weren’t  many  down 
routes,”  he  added,  noting  that  some 
morning  papers  (weekends)  had  late 


delivery. 

“Particularly  our  circulation 
department  ...  in  my  opinion  just 
did  a  magnificent  job,”  said  Hofer, 
when  asked  about  employee  morale. 

“They  did  it  with  fewer  people 
because  some  obviously  quit  and 
simply  said  ‘hell.  I’m  not  going  to 
deliver  papers  in  this  kind  of 
weather,’  and  those  that  stayed  really 
pitched  in  and  just  did  an  outstanding 
job  ....  It  kind  of  became  a 
challenge  —  if  the  weather  was  going 
to  win  or  they  were  going  to  win.  And 
they  won,  it’s  starting  to  warm  up.” 

Advertisers,  notified  that  the  paper 
might  not  be  able  to  give  them  the  full 
circulation  they  were  paying  for,  were 
given  the  option  to  run  in  the  paper 
during  that  time  or  have  it  run  when 
the  weather  cleared,  explained  News- 
Miner  ad  director  David  Slater,  who 
estimated  that  about  one-half  to  one- 
third  of  advertisers,  if  they  did  not 
pull  out  entirely,  ran  their  ads  only 
sporadically. 


When  Slater  got  back  from  a  trip  to 
California  about  three  weeks  into  the 
bitter  cold  spell,  he  said  the  classified 
automotive  column  listed  only  about 
six  cars,  whereas  it  usually  sees  about 
two  or  three  galleys  of  used  cars. 

“Not  only  are  people  not  going  out 
to  look  at  a  car,  or  an  apartment,  it’s 
the  worst  time  to  try  to  sell  a  car” 
because  of  potential  trouble  starting 
it,  he  said.  Other  categories,  how¬ 
ever,  such  as  ads  selling  firewood, 
picked  up  considerably. 

“We  probably  lost  half  of  what  we 
normally  get,  but  we  have  already 
noticed  an  increase  this  week,”  Slater 
added,  noting  that  the  loss  will  be 


made  up  probably  by  early  March. 

As  for  its  salespeople.  Slater  said 
they  were  told  to  do  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  over  the  telephone,  with  some 
going  out  do  do  things  such  as  pick  up 
illustrations.  “Most  businesses  were 
more  than  willing  to  understand,”  he 
said.  “It  was  a  ‘We’re  all  in  this 
together’  sort  of  thing.” 

The  news  staff  also  did  most  of  its 
work  over  the  telephone.  Reporters 
were  cautioned  about  going  out  to  do 
a  story  and  photographers  were  very 
careful  when  deciding  if  going  out  for 
a  shot  was  essential,  explained  city 
editor  Sue  Mattson,  who  was  filling  in 
for  the  vacationing  managing  editor  at 
the  time  of  the  cold  spell. 

“The  biggest  problem  was  getting 
to  work,”  she  said.  “There  was  no 
problem  getting  out  [of  the  paper]  if 
necessary”  because  of  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  company  cars. 

The  paper  ran  the  basic-weather- 
and-how-to-cope-with-it  stories,  as 
well  as  “brights,”  stories  to  lift  read¬ 
ers’  spirits  a  bit,  Mattson  reported. 

“It’s  hard  to  cope  with  this  kind  of 
weather.  Few  people  were  not 
impacted,”  she  said.  “We  made  a 
conscious  effort  to  get  good  news  in 
the  paper  —  not  distorting  the  news, 
but  to  give  the  readers  something  to 
look  at  to  lift  their  spirits.” 

For  example,  the  paper  did  stories 
on  what  elementary  school  children 
did  during  recess  when  they  could  not 
go  outside,  a  contest  was  conducted 
to  complete  the  phrase  “It’s  so  cold 
that  ...”  and  the  news  editor  wrote 
blurbs  for  the  Page  One  weather 
graphic  each  day,  such  as  “High 
tomorrow  82  —  in  Honolulu,”  and 
“Don’t  ask.” 

During  the  final  week  of  the  record¬ 


breaking  cold,  news  staffers  began 
getting  calls  from  media  in  places 
such  as  Florida,  seeking  firsthand 
accounts  of  coping  with  the  weather. 
Several  reporters  wrote  for  papers  in 
other,  warmer  states. 

David  Hulen,  a  reporter  for  the 
Anchorage  Daily  News,  was  sent  to 
Fairbanks  with  a  staff  photographer 
to  cover  the  story  there. 

“Everybody  you  talked  to  had 
something  to  say,”  he  noted.  “People 
were  not  really  shell-shocked  [as  in  a 
disaster].  People  seemed  to  be  getting 
along  OK. 

“I’ve  been  in  20,  30  below  [zero], 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


Of  the  News-Miner’s  100  carriers,  about  80  are 
young  persons  for  whom,  said  Gray,  “we  have  a 
poiicy  that  when  the  temperature  is  coider  than  50 
beiow  they  don’t  have  to  deiiver  their  papers.” 


“We  made  a  conscious  effort  to  get  good  news  in 
the  paper  —  not  distorting  the  news,  but  to  give  the 
readers  something  to  iook  at  to  iift  their  spirits.” 
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Earnings  results  mixed 

Most  of  the  publicly  held  companies  reported  earnings  gains, 
but  some  saw  declines  in  their  fourth-quarter  net  income 


The  publicly  held  newspaper  companies  reported  mixed 
results  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1988. 

The  majority  of  the  companies  reported  earnings  gains 
in  the  quarter,  as  well  as  for  the  full  year,  with  Gannett, 
Multimedia,  Park  Communications  and  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  being  among  the  better  performers. 

However,  some  companies  —  including  the  New  York 
Times  and  Times  Mirror  —  reported  declines  in  their 
newspaper  operating  profits  even  though  their  net 
incomes  were  up. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Knight-Ridder,  Affiliated  Publica¬ 
tions  and  Cowles  Media  were  among  the  companies 
reporting  net  income  declines  for  the  quarter.  Affiliated 
was  also  down  for  the  full  year  and  Cowles  was  down  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  its  fiscal  year. 

Dow  Jones  and  Knight-Ridder  were  both  up  in  net 
income  for  all  of  1988. 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  and  Media  General  reported 
net  income  declines  in  the  quarter  as  a  result  of  non-recur¬ 
ring  charges.  Excluding  those  items,  their  earnings  in 
the  quarter  increased.  Both  Media  General  and  the  Post 
said  their  newspaper  operating  profits  declined  in  1988. 

Affiliated  Publications 

Affiliated  Publications,  owner  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
reported  its  fourth-quarter  net  income  from  consolidated 
operations  in  1988  dropped  to  $14.2  million,  or  210  per 
share,  from  $15.6  million,  or  220  per  share,  in  the  1987 
period. 

Revenues  for  the  quarter  improved  to  $137  million  from 
$135.6  million  a  year  ago. 

For  all  of  1988,  income  from  consolidated  operations 
was  $51.9  million,  or  750  per  share,  compared  with  $57.5 
million,  or  820  per  share,  for  1987. 

Income  from  consolidated  operations  does  not  include 
Affiliated’s  share  of  losses  from  its  investment  in  McCaw 
Cellular  Communications  Inc.  Including  those  losses. 
Affiliated  lost  $29.5  million  in  the  fourth  quarter  and  $80.9 
million  for  the  full  year. 

Affiliated  recently  announced  a  reorganization  that  will 
result  in  its  share  of  McCaw’s  losses  no  longer  being 
included  in  its  results. 

Newspaper  revenues  in  the  fourth  quarter  declined  to 
$113.8  million  from  $116.8  million  the  previous  year. 
Newspaper  operating  profits  in  the  quarter  dropped  to 
$25.7  million  from  $28.5  million. 

For  the  full  year,  newspaper  revenues  increased  to 
$445.4  million  from  $442.9  million,  but  newspaper  operat¬ 
ing  profits  declined  to  $92.4  million  from  $105.4  million. 

Affiliated  said  the  Globe’s  advertising  inches  in  1988 
reached  4.34  million,  down  5.6%  from  1987. 

Capital  Cities/ ABC 

Capital  Cities/ABC  reported  a  20%  rise  in  its  fourth- 
quarter  net  income  to  $140.2  million  from  $117  million. 
Due  to  an  increase  in  shares  outstanding  from  the  exercise 
of  warrants,  earnings  per  share  rose  12.3%  to  $7.76  from 
$6.91. 

Revenues  in  the  quarter  dropped  6.3%  to  $1.32  billion 


from  $1.4  billion  a  year  earlier.  The  company  said  softness 
in  national  advertising  at  many  of  its  operations  was  a 
primary  reason  for  the  revenue  decline. 

For  the  full  year,  earnings  rose  38.7%  to  $387. 1  million, 
or  $22.31  per  share,  from  $279.1  million,  or  $16.46  per 
share. 

Cowles  Media 

Minneapolis-based  Cowles  Media  said  its  net  income 
for  the  third  fiscal  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1988,  came  to 
$3.4  million,  or  $1.33  per  share,  versus  $5.1  million,  or 
$1.61  per  share,  the  year  before. 

The  decline  in  net  income  reflected  increased  net  inter¬ 
est  expense  from  borrowings  to  repurchase  the  company’s 
stock. 

Operating  earnings  in  the  quarter  were  up  22%  to  $9.2 
million  from  $7.6  million,  while  operating  cash  flow  was  up 
24%  to  $14.4  million  from  $11.6  million.  The  improvement 
reflected  improved  margins  at  the  Star  Tribune,  the  com¬ 
pany  said. 

Revenue  for  the  quarter  came  to  $79.7  million,  up  4.2%. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  net  earnings 
fell  to  $10.2  million,  or  $4.04  per  share,  compared  with 
$21.3  million,  or  $6.74  per  share. 

Operating  revenue  in  the  three  quarters  came  to  $236.6 
million,  up  from  $219.9  million  the  previous  year. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  stated  its  1988  fourth-quarter  net 
income  declined  14.5%  to  $43.1  million,  or  430  per  share, 
from  $50.3  million,  or  520  a  share,  in  the  comparable  1987 
period. 

Revenue  in  the  quarter  decreased  1%  to  $413  million 
from  $417.2  million. 

For  the  full  year,  net  income  increased  12.4%  to  $228.2 
million,  or  $2.35  a  share,  from  $203  million,  or  $2.10  a 
share. 

However,  the  company  had  an  after-tax  gain  of  $68 
million  in  the  first  quarter  of  1988  from  the  sale  of  Richard 
D.  Irwin  book  company  and  an  after-tax  gain  of  $29.4 
million  in  1987’s  first  quarter. 

Excluding  these  gains,  1988  net  income  dropped  7.8%  to 
$160.1  million,  or  $1.65  a  share,  from  $173.7  million,  or 
$1.80  a  share,  in  1987. 

Gannett  Co. 

Gannett  Co.  reported  its  1988  fourth-quarter  net  income 
increased  to  $117.8  million  from  $106.6  million,  while 
earnings  per  share  rose  11%  to  730  from  660. 

Revenue  in  the  quarter  increased  8%  to  $905.3  million 
from  $835.4  million. 

For  the  year,  net  income  increased  $364.5  million  in 
1988  compared  with  $319.4  million  a  year  earlier.  Revenue 
for  the  year  increased  to  $3.3  billion  from  $3.1  billion. 

Newspaper  advertising  volume  rose  1%  in  the  quarter, 
reflecting  growth  in  classified. 

Ad  pages  at  USA  Today  rose  in  the  quarter  to  1 , 1 32  from 
1,124  a  year  earlier.  Rate  adjustments  and  a  higher  rate 
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base  resulted  in  an  18%  gain  in  ad  revenues. 

In  the  full  year.  Today’s  ad  pages  declined  2%  to  3,979 
from  4,068,  but  ad  revenues  increased  15%. 

In  the  quarter,  newspaper  advertising  revenues  rose  to 
$525.1  million  from  $494.3  million  while  circulation 
revenues  increased  to  $175.6  million  from  $163.1  million. 

For  all  of  1988,  newspaper  ad  revenues  rose  to  $1.9 
billion  from  $1 .8  billion,  while  circulation  revenues  rose  to 
$685.7  million  from  $645.4  million. 

Knight-Ridder  Inc. 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  reported  its  1988  fourth-quarter  net 
income  dropped  to  $45.6  million,  or  820  per  share,  from 
$50  million,  or  860  per  share,  in  1987. 

Results  include  broadcast  television  operations  which 
are  being  sold.  The  tv  stations  earned  $3.6  million,  or  60  a 
share,  in  1988’s  fourth  quarter  versus  $1.9  million,  or  30  a 
share,  in  1987. 

Revenue  for  the  quarter  came  to  $574.7  million,  up  from 
$527.3  million. 

Newspaper  revenues  in  the  quarter  improved  to  $511.9 
million  from  $495.2  million.  Retail  revenues  increased  by 
about  $5.7  million  to  $228.6  million  and  classified  revenues 
were  up  by  a  little  more  than  $10  million  to  $137.2  million. 
General  revenues  were  down  by  $2.4  million  to  $45.6 
million. 

For  the  full  year,  Knight-Ridder’s  net  income  rose  to 
$156.4  million,  or  $2.76  a  share,  from  $155.7  million,  or 
$2.65  a  share. 

The  tv  stations  to  be  sold  had  net  income  of  $9.6  million, 
or  170  a  share,  in  1988  versus  $6.4  million,  or  1 10  a  share, 
in  1987. 

Newspaper  revenues  in  1988  increased  to  $2.1  billion 
from  $1.97  billion.  Retail  revenues  rose  to  $764.8  million 
from  $751.6  million  and  classified  revenues  were  up  by 
$52.4  million  to  $579.6  million.  General  revenues  dropped 
by  $7  million  to  $178.7  million. 

For  all  of  1988,  the  newspaper  division  showed  an 
operating  profit  of  $299.7  million,  down  8.1%  from  $326.2 
million  recorded  in  1987.  Excluding  a  one-time  charge  of 
$13  million  in  the  fourth  quarter  for  severance  costs  at  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  operating  income  would  have  been 
down  4.1%. 

Lee  Enterprises 

Lee  Enterprises  saw  its  net  income  for  its  first  fiscal 
quarter  beginning  Oct.  1,  1988  rise  to  $11.1  million,  or  440 
a  share,  from  $10.5  million,  or  420  a  share. 

Revenues  in  the  quarter  improved  to  $70. 1  million  from 
$65.5  million. 

McClatchy  Newspapers 

Sacramento-based  McClatchy  Newspapers  said  its  1988 
fourth-quarter  net  income  from  continuing  operations 
increased  53.6%  to  $9.5  million  from  $6.2  million.  Earn¬ 
ings  per  share  in  the  quarter  from  continuing  operations 
rose  43.5%  to  330  from  230. 

Net  income  in  the  1987  quarter  was  $20.5  million,  or  780 
per  share,  and  included  a  one-time  gain  of  $14.3  million,  or 
550  per  share,  from  the  sale  of  the  company’s  broadcast 
operations. 

Revenues  for  the  quarter  increased  to  $94.6  million  from 
$88.3  million. 

Advertising  revenues  in  the  quarter  rose  5.8%  to  $75.7 
million  as  increased  rates  offset  declines  in  volume. 

Income  from  continuing  operations  for  the  full  year 
grew  20.7%  to  $28.8  million,  or  $1 .02  per  share,  from  $23.8 
million,  or  910  per  share,  in  1987. 

Income  from  1987’s  continuing  operations  includes  an 
after-tax,  one-time  gain  of  $1 .3  million,  or  50  per  share,  on 
the  sale  of  cellular  telephone  interests. 

Total  net  income  of  $38  million  in  1987  also  reflects 
operating  results  from  discontinued  operations  and  the 


gain  from  the  sale  of  its  broadcast  tv  operations. 

Excluding  these  two  transactions,  1988’s  full-year  net 
income  was  an  18.6%  increase  over  1987  earnings  of  $22.5 
million,  or  860  per  share. 

Media  General 

Richmond-based  Media  General,  reflecting  special 
charges  amounting  to  more  than  $66  million,  reported  a  net 
loss  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  $29.6  million,  or  $  1 .03  a  share, 
versus  profits  of  $1 1.4,  or  400  a  share,  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1987. 

Revenues  in  the  quarter  totaled  $191.4  million,  up  from 
$183.8  million. 

The  special  charges  consisted  primarily  of  a  $54.9  mil¬ 
lion  pretax  charge  related  to  the  sale  of  the  company’s 
Broadcast  Services  unit  to  its  management;  a  $5-million 
pretax  charge  for  unamortized  goodwill  at  the  company’s 
group  of  weeklies  in  Southern  California;  and  a  $4.2  mil¬ 
lion  write-down  at  the  company’s  Jacksonville  television 
station. 

Without  the  special  charges,  earnings  per  share  for  the 
fourth  quarter  would  have  been  marginally  higher,  the 
company  said. 

For  the  full  year,  net  earnings  came  to  $8.8  million,  or 
310  a  share,  versus  $42.9  million,  or  $1.50  a  share  in  1987. 

Without  the  special  charges,  net  income  in  1988  would 
have  been  17%  higher  than  1987’s  earnings.  Media  Gen¬ 
eral  reported. 

Operating  income  rose  to  $80.5  million  in  1988,  up  from 
$74  million  a  year  earlier. 

Revenues  for  the  full  year  reached  $755.7  million,  com¬ 
pared  with  $715.3  million  in  1987. 

Newspaper  revenues  in  the  quarter  rose  to  $78.7  million 
from  $76.9  million. 

For  the  year,  newspaper  revenues  increased  to  $301.1 
million  from  $287.7  million,  but  newspaper  operating 
profits  in  1988  declined  to  $21  million  from  $36  million  in 
1987. 

Multimedia 

Multimedia  of  Greenville,  S.C.,  reported  its  fourth- 
quarter  net  income  increased  to  $13.1  million,  or  $1.07  per 
share,  from  $5  million,  or  420  per  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Revenues  for  the  quarter  increased  to  $117.4  million 
from  $111.2  million. 

Newspaper  revenues  in  the  quarter  rose  to  $36.2  million 
from  $34.8  million. 

Operating  profit  in  the  quarter  totaled  $43.2  million,  up 
from  $38. 1  million,  while  interest  expense  dropped  in  the 
period  to  $26.3  million  from  $27.5  million. 

For  the  full  year.  Multimedia  had  net  income  of  $26.9 
million,  or  $2.20  a  share,  compared  with  $12.5  million,  or 
$1.03  a  share,  in  1987. 

Total  revenues  for  the  year  came  to  $439.6  million 
versus  $410.8  million  in  1987.  Newspaper  revenues  for  the 
year  rose  to  $135.2  million  from  $128.1  million. 

Operating  income  for  the  year  totaled  $147.3  million,  up 
from  $131.6  million.  Interest  expense  in  1988  declined  to 
$108.3  million  from  $111  million  the  year  before. 

New  York  Times  Co. 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  reported  its  fourth-quarter 
net  income  increased  18.5%  to  $50.4  million,  or  640  a 
share,  from  $42.5  million,  or  520  a  share,  in  the  1987 
quarter. 

Revenues  in  the  quarter  increased  to  $450  million  from 
$435.5  million. 

The  operating  profit  from  the  newspaper  group  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  Times,  35  regional  newspapers  and  a 
one-third  interest  in  the  International  Herald  Tribune, 
declined  by  1 .4%  to  $68.5  million  from  $69.5  million. 

Lower  advertising  volume  and  higher  newsprint  prices 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Airline  can’t  touch  vending  machines,  judge  says 


American  Airlines  cannot  remove 
or  relocate  newspaper  honor  boxes 
during  reconstruction  of  its  con¬ 
courses  at  O’Hare  International  Air¬ 
port,  a  federal  judge  ruled. 

Five  newspapers  with  boxes  in  the 
American  concourses  have  com¬ 
plained  that  the  airline  —  and  the  city 
of  Chicago  —  essentially  are  using 
the  reconstruction  as  a  convenient 
excuse  for  their  real  purpose:  either  to 
get  licensing  fees  or  get  rid  of  the 
boxes  entirely. 

In  granting  the  newspapers  a  pre¬ 
liminary  injunction  against  removal  of 
the  boxes  until  the  issue  is  settled, 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Suzanne 
Conlon  warned  an  American  lawyer 
that  workers  cannot  move  even  one 
box  during  construction  without  per¬ 
mission  of  the  newspapers. 

“It  was  a  very  strong  ru¬ 
ling  .  .  .  The  judge  recognized  this 
is  a  First  Amendment  issue,”  said 
Joseph  Thornton,  attorney  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  one  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  involved.  Also  suing  were  the 


Chicago  Sun-Times,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  New  York  Times  and 
Arlington  (Ill.)  Daily  Herald. 

Honor  boxes  have  been  a  vexatious 
issue  between  newspapers  and 
O’Hare. 

The  city  of  Chicago,  for  instance, 
says  its  long-term  goal  is  to  rid  the 
airport  of  all  boxes. 

In  a  report  issued  last  year,  the 
city’s  aviation  department  said  the 
boxes  are  a  safety  menace.  Terrorists 
could  use  them  to  stash  bombs,  the 
report  says  at  one  point. 

The  city  has  banned  boxes  in 
the  large  new  terminal  for  United  Air¬ 
lines  ever  since  it  was  opened  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

That  banning  was  the  subject  of 
long  court  hearings  before  a  magis¬ 
trate  that  concluded  last  July.  How¬ 
ever,  the  magistrate  has  not  yet  issued 
a  ruling. 

In  the  American  case,  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  Thornton  said,  the  city  argued 
that  concession  stands  were  the  best 
way  to  sell  newspapers  at  O’ Hare. 


“That  sounds  like  they  are  now 
making  business  judgments  and  not 
just  bringing  up  issues  like  safety  and 
terrorism,  which  they  did  mention 
briefly,”  Thornton  said. 

The  problem  developed  in  Decem¬ 
ber  when  construction  crews  began 
relocating  —  or  removing 
altogether  —  the  honor  boxes  during 
their  work. 

“We  would  resolve  the  problem  for 
a  couple  of  days,  then  some  construc¬ 
tion  crew  would  come  along  and 
remove  10  boxes.  We  went  back  and 
forth  on  it  for  some  time,”  Thornton 
said. 

Finally  the  papers  went  before  the 
judge,  who  granted  a  temporary 
restraining  order  in  late  January.  She 
also  ordered  the  reinstallation  of  17 
boxes. 

From  first  demanding  that  all  boxes 
be  removed,  American  then  proposed 
allowing  the  boxes  —  but  only  if  the 
newspapers  paid  rent  to  the  airline. 
The  newspapers  now  pay  no  fees  or 
rent  to  any  entity  for  the  boxes. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Bingham’s  book  hit 
with  a  iibei  iawsuit 

A  passage  in  Sallie  Bingham’s  new 
book  about  her  family’s  publishing 
empire  is  the  target  of  a  libel  lawsuit 
by  a  woman  who  says  it  gives  an 
inaccurate  account  of  how  Bingham 
replaced  her. 

Shirley  Williams,  now  a  reporter 
for  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal’s  Indiana  Weekly,  contends  Bing¬ 
ham  and  publishers  Alfred  A.  Knopf 
Inc.  and  Random  House  Inc.  have 
damaged  her  professional  reputation 
with  the  “false,  intentional  and  mali¬ 
cious  passage”  contained  in  Bing¬ 
ham’s  book.  Passion  and  Prejudice. 

Williams  was  book  editor  for  the 
Courier- Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times  from  1971  to  1981.  Bingham 
replaced  her  in  1981  and  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  until  early  1985. 

In  the  lawsuit,  filed  Jan.  31  in  Jef¬ 
ferson  Circuit  Court,  Williams  con¬ 
tends  that  Bingham  falsely  states  that 
Barry  Bingham  Sr.,  then  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  newspapers,  and  his 
wife  Mary  indicated  that  Williams’ 
work  was  unsatisfactory. 

Sallie  Bingham  wrote  that  it  was 
her  parents’  idea  that  she  replace 
Williams  as  book  editor. 


The  lawsuit  states  that  “actu¬ 
ally,  the  senior  Binghams  did  not 
want  to  replace  Shirley  Williams  at 
all,  nor  did  they  consider  her  work 
unsatisfactory.  It  was  Sallie  Bingham 
who  persuaded  her  father  to  summar¬ 
ily  transfer  [Williams]  and  substitute 
herself  as  book  editor.” 

In  the  SOO-page  book,  Bingham 
gives  her  version  of  the  power 
struggle  that  forced  the  sale  of  the 
Bingham  family  empire. 

The  Bingham  family  has  called  the 
family  history  written  by  Sallie  Bing¬ 
ham  “maliciously  skewed.” 

Other  Bingham  family  members,  in 
their  response  to  the  book,  said  that 
they  didn’t  seek  to  replace  Williams 
and  did  not  find  her  work  as  book 
editor  unsatisfactory. 

In  a  letter  mailed  to  book  reviewers 
across  the  country,  the  family  said 
that  “  ...  As  far  as  Mr.  [David] 
Hawpe  [then  managing  editor]  and 
Ms.  [Maureen]  McNemey  [formerly 
Accent  editor  and  now  arts  and  enter¬ 
tainment  editor]  are  concerned,  Ms. 
Bingham  took  the  position  of  book 
editor  from  Ms.  Williams,  with  her 
father’s  assistance,  because  she 
wanted  it.” 

Williams  says  she  has  suffered  from 
severe  emotional  distress,  shame, 
humiliation  and  loss  of  earnings.  She 


is  seeking  compensatory  and  punitive 
damages. 

Sallie  Bingham  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  lawsuit.  —  AP 

Kan.  court  denies 
media’s  petition 

The  Kansas  Supreme  Court  has 
denied  without  comment  a  petition 
from  several  news  organizations  to 
overturn  a  ruling  that  banned  them 
from  a  pretrial  hearing  of  a  man 
charged  with  murder. 

The  petition  was  filed  Dec.  14  after 
District  Judge  James  Paddock  closed 
a  pretrial  hearing  when  the  defense 
filed  motions  to  suppress  evidence  in 
the  trial  of  John  William,  who  has 
been  accused  of  killing  9-year-old 
Richard  Settlemyre. 

Lawyers  for  several  news  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  the  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal,  Lawrence  Journal-World, 
Wichita  Eagle-Beacon  and  the  uni¬ 
versity  Daily  Kansan,  complained 
that  the  decision  violated  the  First 
Amendment. 

Two  weeks  after  the  closed  hear¬ 
ing,  Paddock  said  nothing  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  was  prejudicial  and  allowed 
reporters  to  read  transcripts  of  the 
testimony. 

—  AP 
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Knight-Ridder 
reaches  pacts  to 
sell  tv  stations 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  has  reached 
agreements  to  sell  five  of  its  television 
stations  and  is  continuing  to  hold 
negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the 
remaining  three. 

The  eight  stations,  when  all  sold, 
are  expected  to  bring  in  around  $400 
million. 

KRl  said  it  would  see  a  net  gain  of 
$125  million  in  1989  from  the  sales. 

Narragansett  Capital  Corp.  agreed 
to  buy  WPRI-TV  in  Providence,  R.I., 
and  WTKR-TV  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  for 
$150  million. 

Burnham  Broadcasting  agreed  to 
pay  $40  million  for  WALA-TV  in 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Young  Broadcasting  of  New  York 
is  buying  WKRN-TV  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  for  more  than  $50  million. 

KOLD-TV  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  was 
sold  to  the  News  and  Press-Gazette 
Co.  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  amount. 

Spurned  guard  kills 
mailroom  employee 
then  self  in  Wash. 

Aformer  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Morning 
News  Tribune  security  guard  shot  and 
killed  a  mailroom  employee  who  had 
spumed  him,  then  killed  himself  out¬ 
side  the  newspaper  plant,  witnesses 
said. 

Police  and  witnesses  said  Joe  Whis- 
pel,  whose  age  was  not  immediately 
available,  died  immediately  of  a  self- 

inflicted  gunshot  wound,  and  Thang- 
Xuyen  “Sue”  Ngo,  32,  a  Vietnamese 
refugee,  died  soon  after  being  taken  to 
Tacoma  General  Hospital. 

‘He  [Whispel]  had  a  loaded  gun 
and  he  told  me  not  to  come  any 
closer,”  said  Robert  Braa,  a  security 
guard  who  summoned  police. 

“I  witnessed  him  shoot  her,  then 
shoot  himself.  It  all  happened  within 

10  seconds,”  said  Braa. 

The  shooting  occurred  in  a  parking 
lot  about  20  feet  from  the  employee 
entrance  to  the  newspaper. 

Police  were  arriving  as  shots  rang 
out,  said  Sgt.  Mike  Miller. 

“As  they  pulled  up  here,  appar¬ 
ently  the  guy  saw  the  officers  and 
pulled  the  gun  out  and  shot  himself,” 
he  said. 

—  AP 

Workers  sever 
relationship 
with  Teamsters 

Truck  drivers  and  dock  workers  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  have  cut 
their  association  with  the  Teamsters 
union,  the  company  announced. 

A  Daily  News  spokeswoman  said 
the  employees  voted  recently  that 
they  no  longer  wanted  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  Teamster  Local  986 
because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
agreement. 

The  newspaper’s  personnel  man¬ 
ager,  Marti  Green,  said:  “Even 
thou^  there  was  a  binding  contract 
for  three  years,  the  request  by  the 
employees  was  so  overwhelming  that 
the  Teamsters  apparently  decided 
that  they  didn’t  want  to  represent  the 
employees  and  asked  the  company  to 

be  released  from  any  obligation  under 
the  contract.” 

The  Daily  News  agreed  to  the 
severance,  ^though  not  legally  obli¬ 
gated  to  do  so.  Green  added. 

By  a  26-9  vote  last  April,  the  Team¬ 
sters  won  a  representation  election 
for  the  drivers  and  dock  workers  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
union  was  successful  in  representing 
any  group  at  the  Daily  News. 

Murdoch  firm 
reports  large 
income  increase 

The  News  Corporation,  which  is 
controlled  by  Rupert  Murdoch, 
reported  a  76.7%  increase  in  net 
income  for  its  second  fiscal  quarter 
ended  Dec.  31, 1988  to  $224.3  million 
from  $127  million. 

For  the  six  months  ending  Dec.  31, 
News  Corp.  profits  increased  by  55% 
to  $357.4  million  from  $231.1  million. 

Revenues  increased  46%  in  the 
quarter  to  $1.65  billion  and  by  40%  in 
the  half  to  $2.92  billion. 

The  results  showed  that  Fox 
Broadcasting,  which  is  seeking  to 
build  a  fourth  television  network, 
made  a  small  contribution  to  profits, 
while  20th  Century-Fox  division 
made  a  large  contribution  on  the 
strength  of  movie  hits  Big  and  Die 
Hard. 

News  Corp.  also  included  financial 
results  for  Triangle  Publications, 
publisher  of  TV  Guide,  The  Racing 
Form  and  Seventeen,  in  its  figures  for 
the  final  two  months  of  the  last  quar¬ 
ter. 

Carrier  shot 

A  13-year-old  newspaper  carrier 
was  shot  to  death  by  the  resident  of  a 
trailer  home  when  he  knocked  at  the 
door  to  collect  $6.25  in  subscription 
money. 

Henry  J.  Bookout,  23,  who,  police 
said,  was  a  crack  cocaine  user,  was 
held  on  suspicion  of  murder  in  the 
slaying  of  Salvador  Roberts  in  San 
Pablo  in  San  Francisco’s  East  Bay 
region. 

The  suspect  reportedly  told  police 
he  thought  Roberts  was  a  prowler. 

Roberts,  who  delivered  for  the 
V/est  County  Times,  had  returned  to 
the  trailer  for  the  second  night  after 
Bookout  allegedly  told  him  that  he 

to  death  when  hetr 

didn’t  have  the  money,  but  said  he 
would  cash  in  a  winning  lottery  ticket. 

Police  told  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  that  Bookout  instead  cashed  a 
welfare  check  and  bought  $160  worth 
of  crack,  which  he  admitted  smoking 
for  two  days  before  Roberts  arrived 
again  to  collect. 

The  Times,  a  Lesher  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  (LCI)  paper,  arranged 
counseling  for  Roberts’  family, 
assisted  in  making  funeral  arrange¬ 
ments  and  established  an  assistance 
fund  for  the  youth’s  family.  LCI 
board  chairman  Dean  Lesher  opened 
the  fund  with  $1,500. 

Three  days  after  the  California 

ies  to  collect 

tragedy,  a  Spokane  (Wash.)  County 
jury  convicted  a  man  of  killing  and 
raping  a  32-year-old  carrier  for  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 

Greg  Rowley,  27,  was  found  guilty 
of  first-degree  murder  in  the  February 
1987  death  of  David  Ritchey  whose 
beaten  and  half-naked  body  was 
found  in  a  high  school  parking  lot  on 
his  route. 

During  the  trial,  Rowley,  whose 
fingerprints  were  found  on  the  vic¬ 
tim’s  car,  admitted  he  had  discovered 
the  body  but  said  he  had  decided  not 
to  call  the  police  because  he  was  high 
on  marijuana.  He  faces  between  20 
and  27  years  in  prison. 
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Japanese  ad  execs  attend  U.S.  conference 

15~member  group  seeks  to  learn  firsthand  from  American 
newspapers  ideas  on  increasing  advertising  linage 


By  Debra  Gersh 

In  order  to  learn  firsthand  from  pro¬ 
fessionals  of  other  countries  about 
what  they  are  doing  to  increase  and 
strengthen  newspaper  advertising,  a 
delegation  of  Japanese  newspaper 
advertising  executives  recently 
attended  the  winter  sales  conference 
of  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Execu¬ 
tives  in  San  Francisco. 

Hidehiro  Suzuki,  general  man¬ 
ager/advertising  bureau,  the  Mainichi 
Newspapers,  Tokyo,  spoke  with  E&P 
on  behalf  of  the  15-member  study 
group,  with  Hyde  Sakata,  U.S.  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Japanese  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  &  Editors  Association 
(Nihon  Shinbun  Kyokai,  or  NSK), 
serving  as  translator. 
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Discussing  the  group’s  reason  for 
attending  the  meeting,  Suzuki 
explained  that  while  at  the  moment 
Japanese  newspaper  advertising  is  in 
a  boom  period  and  going  through  a 
very  favorable  time,  they  are  not  sure 
whether  they  can  maintain  this  situa¬ 
tion  into  the  future. 

“So  to  maintain  this  good  situation 
for  the  future,  we  think  it  might  be 
necessary  for  us  to  learn  more  things 
from  other  countries,”  Suzuki  said. 

At  the  same  time,  the  lifestyle  and 
the  living  level  of  the  Japanese  people 
have  been  improved  to  a  great  extent 
and  could  be  approaching  the  level  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  he 
said,  noting  that  people’s  behavior  or 
way  of  thinking  also  has  been 
approaching  that  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

“In  that  context,  I  think  that  it 
might  be  valuable  for  us  to  learn  how 
your  newspapers  are  doing  in  the 
advertising  field,”  Suzuki  com¬ 
mented,  adding,  however,  that  at  the 
same  time,  “there  are  some  tradi¬ 
tional  differences  in  the  living  stan¬ 
dard  or  way  of  thinking  of  people  of 
both  countries.” 


think  we  have  many  things  to  learn 
in  this  field,”  he  added. 

“The  notion,  the  concept,  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  is  quite  different  in 
Japan,”  Suzuki  explained.  “To  get 
more  classified  advertisements,  I 
would  like  to  know  more  about  new 
developments  in  the  activities  of 
American  newspapers  and,  at  the 
same  time.  I’m  interested  also  in  retail 
advertising,  which  in  my  opinion  the 
American  newspapers  have  advanced 
to  a  great  extent.” 

The  flagship  of  the  Mainichi  News¬ 
papers  is  Mainichi  Shimbun,  which 
has  a  nationwide  circulation  of  over 
four  million  for  its  morning  edition 
and  over  two  million  for  its  evening 
edition. 

The  paper’s  printing  plants,  located 
outside  Tokyo  and  Osaka,  are 
equipped  with  offset  presses  and  reg¬ 
ularly  produce  color  for  both  news 
and  advertising. 

“In  general,  I  would  say  they  are 
using  color  photos,  news  photos,  in 
editorial  and  in  news  holes,  yet  they 
are  using  more  color  in  advertise¬ 
ments  and  they  set  up  those  new 
printing  plants  mainly  for  using  more 
color  in  advertisements.  This  trend  is 


“All  in  all,  we  would  say  that  those  advertisers  who 
want  to  elevate  the  image  of  their  goods  are 
recognizing,  gradually,  re-evaluating,  the  value  of 
newspapers  in  Japan.” 


Further,  he  said,  “We  understand 
that  the  American  newspapers  are 
selling  their  advertisements  mainly 
through  marketing  activities.  To 
some  extent  we  have  lehrned  those 
kinds  of  things  through  documents  or 
articles  carried  by  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Advertising  Age  and  so 
forth,  but  on  the  occasion  of  attending 
this  meeting  we  are  anticipating 
exchanging  experiences  directly  with 
those  people  who  are  working  in  the 
same  Held  at  American  newspapers. 

“I  feel  that  although  we  have  a 
rather  long  tradition  in  classified 
advertising,  in  this  field  American 
newspapers  have  made  more  efforts 
to  develop  new  goods.  Therefore,  I 


true  to  many  other  Japanese  newspa¬ 
pers,”  Suzuki  said.  “In  general,  I 
would  say  the  [color]  quality  control 
in  Japan  is  very  strict. 

“Many  Japanese  newspapers  have 
introduced  such  color  printing  in 
order  to  meet  the  requests,  strong 
requests,  of  the  advertisers  while,  at 
the  same  time,  Japanese  newspapers 
have  to  cope  with  the  competition 
with  tv  or  magazines  and  so  forth,”  he 
added. 

Television  has  been  the  leader  in 
advertising  market  share,  Suzuki 
explained,  “but  we  noticed  that  in 
recent  years,  in  these  couple  of  years, 
advertisers  have  increasingly  re-eval- 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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. . .  WHERE  HEIGHTS  AND  TRAILS  MEAN  CROWING  SALES 


Within  50  miles  of  any  New  England  entry  point,  there  are  from  three  to  a  dozen  major  ski  areas,  with 
facilities  for  downhill  skiing  at  any  level  of  expertise.  What’s  more,  the  entire  region  is  laced  with  trails  for 
that  newer,  more  earthbound  sport,  cross-country  skiing.  This  year.  New  England’s  hotels  and  ski  lodges 
offer  attractive  rates  to  skiers  who  prefer  to  save  time,  money  and  energy  for  sport  instead  of  spending 
it  on  transportation  to  Europe  and  the  West. 

New  England’s  ski  development  gives  a  billion-dollar  lift  to  the  region’s  economy,  putting  ready  money 
in  the  hands  of  residents.  And  since  those  residents  are  among  the  nation’s  most  avid  newspaper  readers, 
you  get  a  superlative  run  for  your  advertising  dollar  in  New  England  daily  newspapers. 

Smart  marketing  starts  with  New  England  daily  newspapers 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Weekend 

The  Lewiston  Daily  Sun  (M) 

Lewiston  Journal  (E) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor  (E) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 
Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Lowell  Sun  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Salem  Evening  News  (E) 

Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  [S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
The  Bridgeport  Post  (E) 

Bridgeport  Telegram  (M) 

Bridge(x>rt  Post-Telegram  (S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  (E) 
Meriden  Record-Journal  (M&S) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (M&S) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 

VERMONT 

The  Times-Argus  (Barre-Montpelier) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 
Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (kMS) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 


(E&S) 
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Newsday,  New  York  News  deliverer  feud  over  prison  readers 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

New  York  Newsday  won  the  con¬ 
tract  to  provide  newspapers  this  year 
to  New  York  City’s  prison  inmates  by 
bidding  less  than  half  of  what  an  inde¬ 
pendent  route  dealer  wanted  for 
delivering  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

New  York  Newsday’s  winning  bid 
was  $61,327  to  deliver  883  newspa¬ 
pers  daily  to  the  city’s  prison  popula¬ 
tion.  The  bid  works  out  to  about  140  a 
copy. 

Mitchell’s  Newspaper  Delivery 
Service  —  which  delivered  the  Daily 
News  to  the  prisons  in  1988  — 
wanted  $142,373  for  delivering  the 
same  number  of  copies  of  the  News. 
Its  bid  worked  out  to  350  a  copy,  the 
same  price  the  News  sells  for  on 
newsstands. 

The  contract  covers  delivery  to  the 
Rikers  Island  prison  as  well  as  the 
Houses  of  Detention  in  Manhattan, 
the  Bronx,  Brooklyn  and  Queens, 
according  to  New  York  Newsday.  It 
stipulates  that  one  paper  be  delivered 
for  every  30  inmates. 

The  route  dealer,  however,  now 
contends  that  New  York  Newsday  is 
ineligible  for  the  contract  and  has  sent 
a  letter  to  the  city’s  Department  of 
General  Services  demanding  that  the 
bidding  be  reopened. 

The  city  regulations  state  that  the 
newspaper  being  delivered  to  the  pris¬ 
ons  must  publish  365  days  a  year  and 
not  be  above  the  sixth-grade  level  in 
reading  difliculty,  according  to  Roy 
Newman,  president  of  Mitchell 
News. 

New  York  Newsday  publishes  only 
362  days  a  year  since  it  does  not  come 
out  with  editions  on  Thanksgiving, 


Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Day. 

“Basically,  we  felt  it  was  an  unfair 
bid,”  said  Newman.  His  company 
would  submit  a  lower  bid  if  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  getting  the  bidding  reopened, 
but  so  far  there  has  been  no  response 
from  city  officials,  he  said. 

Newman  added  he  was  “unde¬ 
cided”  if  his  company  would  file  a 
lawsuit  over  the  matter. 

Daily  News  circulation  director 
Tom  laquinta  said  his  newspaper 
itself  was  not  involved  in  the  Mitchell 
bid. 

“Because  they’re  the  ones  handing 
the  News  into  Rikers  Island,  they  bid 
on  continuing  it,”  he  said. 

The  Daily  News,  he  added,  “did 
not  get  the  paperwork  from  the  city 
until  very  late”  and  was  unable  to 
make  a  bid  of  its  own  before  the  dead¬ 
line. 

The  News  counted  deliveries  to  the 
city  prisons  in  its  newsstand  sales 
totals,  laquinta  said. 

The  Mitchell  bid  was  so  high 
because  the  route  dealer  believed  the 
Daily  News  was  the  only  newspaper 
that  qualified  for  the  contract  under 
the  city’s  specifications,  laquinta 
said. 

“Mitchell  bid  higher  than  he  would 
have  if  he  thought  someone  else  was 
qualified,”  he  said. 

“We  feel  the  contract  should  be 
withdrawn  from  Newsday  and 
awarded  to  Mitchell  News,”  said 
Dennis  Carletta,  the  News’  city  sales 
manager.  He  said  Mitchell  and  the 
Daily  News  considered  the  bidding 
process  unfair  because  the  city 
accepted  Newsday’s  bid  when  it  did 
not  meet  the  specifications. 

“If  the  city  wants  to  waive  the 
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requirements,  then  the  bidding  should 
be  reopened  to  allow  all  bidders  a  fair 
chance  to  bid  on  a  modified  pro¬ 
posal,”  Carletta  said. 

New  York  Newsday  intends  to 
deliver  the  newspapers  to  the  inmates 
as  part  of  its  “Learn  to  Read”  project 
combating  adult  illiteracy,  said 
Chiara  Coletti,  director  of  community 
affairs.  The  project  also  includes  tie- 
in  programs  on  WNET,  Channel  13, 
the  city’s  Public  Television  station. 

Sales  to  the  prisons  are  being 
counted  as  “Newspaper  in  Education 
circulation,”  she  said. 

Although  NIE  sales  can  be  counted 
in  net  average  paid  circulation  totals, 
Coletti  said  New  York  Newsday  was 
giving  “a  much  clearer  and  appropri¬ 
ate  message  to  our  advertisers”  than 
the  News  was  by  including  prison 
deliveries  in  its  newsstand  sales 
totals. 

“It’s  perfectly  clear  this  is  not  a 
consumer  public,”  she  added. 

Coletti  denied  New  York  Newsday 
sought  the  prison  delivery  contract  to 
show  up  the  Daily  News  and  point  out 
to  advertisers  a  weakness  in  its  circu¬ 
lation  numbers. 

“I  think  our  reason  and  approach 
has  been  very  different  from  that,” 
she  said,  saying  that  New  York 
Newsday  sought  the  prison  delivery 
contract  specifically  to  expand  its 
Learn  to  Read  program. 

New  York  Newsday  also  intends  to 
deliver  copies  of  the  New  York  Times 
to  the  prisoners  on  the  days  it  does  not 
publish. 

“We  figure  we’re  trying  to  make 
them  more  literate,  not  less,”  Coletti 
said,  explaining  why  Newsday  did 
not  choose  the  News  or  the  New  York 
Post. 

Coletti  also  felt  meeting  the  sixth- 
grade  reading  level  requirement 
would  not  be  a  problem  for  Newsday. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  straight  news  and 
sports  that  really  doesn’t  require  a 
great  reading  level,”  she  said. 

National  free 
paper  week  is 
March  19-25 

National  Free  Paper  Week  will  be 
March  19-25  this  year,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Free  Community  Newspaper 
announced. 

(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Ira  Magaziner  and 
Mark  Patinl^ 


THE  SILENT  WAR 

A  Powerful  New  Book. 

An  Important  Newspaper  Series. 


America  is  in  a  new  kind  of  war.  It's  a  silent  war, 
being  fought  in  boardrooms  and  marketplaces  around  the 
world. 

As  our  business  rivals  in  Europe  and  Asia 
challenge  us  in  such  industries  as  appliances,  electronics 
and  aeronautics,  it's  time  to  fight  back.  THE  SILENT 
WAR  tells  us  how. 


The  Authors 

Mark  Patinkin,  a  columnist  for  The  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin,  is  also  nationally  syndicated  through 
Scripps  Howard  News  Service.  He  was  a  1986  finalist 
for  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  International  Reporting. 

Ira  Magaziner  is  one  of  the  country's  most 
successful  business  strategy  consultants.  He's  seen  the 
business  world  from  the  inside,  working  for  companies 
such  as  General  Electric,  Mitsubishi  and  Volvo. 

Through  vivid  case  studies,  THE  SILENT  WAR 
shows  us  new  strategies  our  companies  will  need  to 
ensure  that  America  enters  the  21st  century  as  the 
world's  economic  leader. 


Mark  Patinkin 


Excerpt: 

"Today,  50  miles  south  of  Nashville,  outside  the  city  of  Columbia,  where  the 
restaurants  offer  Bar-B-Q  and  catfish,  there  is  an  unlikely  piece  of  smokestack 
America;  one  of  the  world's  most  automated  factories.  Had  it  not  been  built, 
America's  households  might  soon  have  had  another  product  -  the  refrigerator  - 
stamped,  'Made  in  Japan.'  Instead,  here  in  the  heartland.  General  Electric  found  a 
way  to  build  products  both  better  and  cheaper  than  those  made  by  foreign  workers 
paid  a  tenth  our  wages." 


THE  SILENT  WAR,  published  by  Random  House  in  March,  is 
available  free  as  a  special  four-part  series  exclusively  to  clients  of  Scripps 
Howard  News  Service.  For  information  call  Irwin  Breslauer  at  212-580-8559, 
The  series  is  available  the  week  of  March  5. 


Financial  reports 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

were  primarily  responsible  for  the  newspaper  group’s 
decline. 

For  the  year,  net  income  rose  by  4.6%  to  $167.7  million, 
or  $2.08  a  share,  versus  $160.3  million,  or  $1.96  a  share,  in 
1987. 

Revenues  for  the  year  increased  to  $1 .7  billion  from  $1.6 
billion. 

The  newspaper  group’s  operating  profit  for  the  year 
dropped  by  13%  to  $231.5  million  from  $266.1  million  a 
year  earlier,  but  the  group’s  revenue  increased  by  2.2%  to 
$1.38  billion  from  $1.35  billion. 

The  magazine  and  broadcast  divisions  saw  improve¬ 
ments  in  operating  income  in  the  fourth  quarter.  The 
magazine  operating  profits  declined  8.3%  for  the  full  year, 
but  broadcasting  operating  profits  for  all  of  1988  rose 
4.1%. 

Park  Communications 

Park  Communications  of  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  reported  fourth- 
quarter  net  income  in  1988  of  $6.4  million,  or  460  a  share, 
up  5%  from  the  $6. 1  million,  o.‘  440  a  share,  earned  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1987. 

Revenues  for  the  quarter  improved  to  $43  million  from 
$41.3  million. 

For  the  full  year.  Park  earned  $19.1  million,  or  $1 .38  per 
share,  up  12%  from  net  income  of  $17.1  million,  or  $1.24 
per  share,  earned  in  1987. 

Revenues  for  the  year  rose  to  $160.4  million  from  $149.4 
million. 

Operating  cash  flow  increased  to  $32.3  million  in  1988,  a 
10%  increase  over  1987’s  operating  cash  flow  of  $29.2 
million. 

E.W.  Scripps  Co. 

E.  W.  Scripps  Co.  said  its  fourth-quarter  net  income  was 
$22.5  million,  or  290  a  share,  on  revenues  of  $335.7  mil¬ 
lion.  In  the  previous  year’s  final  quarter,  Scripps  reported 
a  loss  of  $18.6  million,  or  260  a  share,  on  revenues  of 
$316.3  million. 

Excluding  unusual  activity  in  both  quarters,  net  income 
before  the  effect  of  an  accounting  change  advanced  17%, 
the  company  said. 

For  the  year,  Scripps  had  net  income  of  $70. 1  million,  or 
930  a  share,  compared  with  earnings  of  $59.3  million,  or 
820  a  year,  in  1987. 

Revenues  for  the  year  increased  to  $1 .2  billion  from  $1.1 
billion. 

Publishing  revenues  increased  to  $230.1  million  from 
$223.6  million  in  the  quarter  and  to  $839.7  million  from 
$818.2  million  for  the  year. 

Publishing  operating  income  rose  in  the  fourth  quarter 
to  $44.7  million  from  $42.7  million.  For  the  year,  publish¬ 
ing  operating  income  rose  to  $141.5  million  from  $140.2 
million. 

Times  Mirror  Co. 

Times  Mirror  Co.  announced  its  fourth-quarter  net 
income  rose  77%  to  $96.8  million,  or  760  a  share,  from 
$54.7  million,  or  ,420  a  share,  earned  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1987. 

A  gain  of  one  cent  per  share  from  the  sale  of  timberlands 
was  included  in  the  1988  fourth-quarter  earnings.  In  the 
1987  period.  Times  Mirror  recorded  a  net  loss  of  200  per 
share  from  asset  sales.  Excluding  the  extraordinary 
items,  fourth-quarter  earnings  per  share  would  have  been 
750  in  1988  versus  620  in  1987. 

Revenues  for  the  fourth-quarter  increased  to  $925.1 


million  from  $865.4  million. 

For  all  of  1988,  Times  Mirror’s  net  income  was  $331.9 
million,  or  $2.58  a  share,  compared  with  $266.5  million,  or 
$2.06  a  share,  in  1987. 

Revenues  for  the  year  increased  to  $3.3  billion  from  $3.1 
billion. 

Full-year  results  included  a  gain  in  1988  of  3 10  per  share 
from  asset  sales,  while  the  1987  results  included  a  net  loss 
of  120  per  share  from  asset  sales. 

Newspaper  revenues  in  the  fourth-quarter  rose  to 
$544.2  million  from  $534.9  million,  but  newspaper  operat¬ 
ing  profits  for  the  quarter  dropped  14.7%  to  $86.1  million 
from  $101  million. 

For  the  full  year,  newspaper  revenues  increased  slightly 
to  $1,998  billion  in  1988  from  $1 .996  billion  in  1987.  News¬ 
paper  operating  profits  for  the  year  declined  17.3%  to 
$312.4  million  from  $337.9  million  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1987. 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  reported  full-year  earnings  of 
$22.5  million  (Canadian),  or  $1.01  a  share,  in  1988  com¬ 
pared  with  $18.3  million,  or  900  a  share,  in  1987  before 
extraordinary  gains  that  year  from  the  sale  of  the  Houston 
Post. 

Revenues  for  the  year  came  to  $270.6  million,  up  from 
$181.3  million  in  1987. 

For  the  fourth-quarter,  Toronto  Sun  earned  $7.4  mil¬ 
lion,  or  330  a  share,  in  the  1988  period  versus  $7.0  million, 
or  340  a  share,  in  the  1987  period  when  there  were  less 
shares  outstanding. 

Revenues  in  the  quarter  rose  to  $85.2  million  from  $5 1 .3 
million. 

The  Sun  newspapers  in  Edmonton,  Toronto  and  Cal¬ 
gary  all  had  strong  performances  in  the  fourth-quarter,  the 
company  said. 

Fourth-quarter  results  also  include  start-up  costs  for  the 
Ottawa  Sun  which  began  publishing  on  Nov.  7. 

Distribution  costs  for  the  Financial  Post  also  increased 
in  the  fourth-quarter  as  the  company  moved  to  satellite 
printing  in  the  Western  provinces  and  began  offering  home 
delivery  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton  and  office  delivery  in 
Vancouver. 

The  Post’s  advertising  volume  declined  in  December 
but  its  market  share  of  business  advertising  increased. 

Tribune  Co. 

The  Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago  recorded  a  46%  increase  in 
fourth-quarter  net  income  to  $62.9  million  in  1988  versus 
$43.2  million  in  1987. 

Earnings  per  share  showed  a  50%  gain,  to  840  from  560. 

Revenues  for  the  quarter  increased  to  $625  million  from 
$581  million. 

For  the  year.  Tribune  net  income  increased  to  $210.4 
million  in  1988  from  $141.5  million  in  1987.  Earnings  per 
share  increased  54%  to  $2.73  from  $1.80. 

Revenues  for  the  year  rose  to  $2.3  billion  from  $2.1 
billion. 

The  full  1987  results  included  an  after-tax  charge  of 
$21.1  million,  or  270  per  share,  for  employee  severance 
costs  at  the  New  York  Daily  News.  In  the  fourth-quarter  of 
1987,  the  after-tax  charge  for  Daily  News  severance  costs 
came  to  $11.4  million,  or  150. 

Newspaper  publishing  revenues  in  the  fourth-quarter 
increased  to  $422  million  from  $396.8  million.  Operating 
profits  for  the  newspapers  increased  58%  in  the  period  to 
$92.4  million  from  $58.6  million. 

Excluding  the  Daily  News  severance  charges,  newspa¬ 
per  operating  profits  in  the  fourth-quarter  were  up  15%. 

For  all  of  1988,  newspaper  revenues  increased  to  $1.6 
billion  from  $1.5  billion.  Newspaper  operating  profits  rose 
37%  to  $263.7  million  from  $192  million. 
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Excluding  the  severance  charges,  newspaper  operating 
profits  were  up  14%  in  1988. 

The  Daily  News  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  reported  the 
largest  improvements  in  operating  profits  for  the  fourth 
quarter,  the  company  said. 

Washington  Post  Co. 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  reported  its  fourth-quarter  net 
income  was  $36.9  million,  or  $2.87  per  share,  compared 
with  net  income  of  $64.4  million,  or  $5.01  per  share,  in  the 
1987  period. 

The  1988  fourth-quarter  earnings  include  one-time 
charges  of  $12.6  million  after-tax  related  to  the  restructur¬ 
ing  of  Newsweek,  while  the  1987  period  included  after-tax 
gains  of  $23.5  million,  or  $1.83  per  share,  from  the  sale  of 
cellular  telephone  interests. 

Excluding  these  non-recurring  items,  1988  fourth-quar¬ 
ter  net  income  was  $49.6  million,  or  $3.85  per  share, 
versus  $40.9  million,  or  $3.18  per  share,  in  1987. 

Revenue  for  the  quarter  was  $370.8  million,  up  from 
$365  million  a  year  earlier. 

For  all  of  1988  the  Post  Co.  reported  net  income  of 
$269. 1  million,  or  $20.91  per  share,  up  44%  from  1987’s  net 
income  of  $186.7  million,  or  $14.52  per  share. 

Included  in  the  1988  and  1987  earnings  are  one-time, 
after-tax  gains  of  $1 15.7  million,  or  $8.89  per  share,  and 
$54.3  million,  or  $4.22  per  share,  respectively,  from  the 
sales  of  cellular  telephone  and  cable  sports  programming 
interests. 

The  1988  results  also  included  the  Newsweek  charge. 

Excluding  all  the  non-recurring  items,  net  income  for 
the  full  year  was  $166.1  million,  or$12.9  per  share,  in  1988, 
up  25%  from  $132.4  million,  or  $10.30  per  share,  in  1987. 

Revenues  in  1988  totaled  $1.4  billion,  up  from  $1.3 


billion  in  1987. 

Newspaper  division  operating  income  in  1988  declined 
3%  to  $140.7  million  from  $145.1  million  in  1987.  Division 
revenue  gained  5%  in  1988  to  $682.7  million,  up  from 
$648. 1  million  in  1987. 

Washington  advertising  volume  increased  2%  in 
1988  to  5.9  million  inches,  up  from  5.8  million  inches  in 
1987,  which  had  one  additional  week. 

Post  ad  revenues  were  up  5.9%  to  $535  million  in  1988 
compared  with  $505.3  million  in  1987. 

Newsprint  costs,  up  by  $16.4  million,  or  12.6%  in  1988, 
settlement  of  the  mailroom  contract,  and  29  composing 
room  buyouts  were  primarily  responsible  for  the  decline  in 
newspaper  operating  income,  the  company  said. 

For  the  fourth-quarter,  newspaper  division  revenues 
were  up  1%,  but  Washington  Post  advertising  inches  were 
down  2.2%. 

—  Compiled  by  Andrew  Radolf 


Reuters’  profits  up 

Reuters  Holdings  PLC  reported  its  profits  in  1988 
increased  15.8%  to  $228.1  million  from  $197  million  in 
1987. 

Profits  after  taxes  but  before  an  extraordinary  charge  of 
$13.3  million  from  the  shutting  down  of  operations  of  its 
IDR  Inc.  subsidiary  in  the  U.S.  amounted  to  $242.8  mil¬ 
lion,  a  22.4%  rise  over  1987’s  profits. 

Pre-tax  profits  rose  by  20.5%  to  $389.8  million. 

Revenues  for  the  year  were  15.7%  to  $1.85  billion  from 
$1.57  billion. 


The 

Second  Annual 
Journalism  Award 

^For  Distinguished  Business  ^  Financial 
Reporting  of  New  Jersey  Issues 


The  CIT  Group  of  Livingston,  New  Jersey 
in  cooperation  with  the  Journalism  Resources 
Institute  of  Rutgers  University 


You  are  invited  to  submit  your  best 
article  or  series  on  New  Jersey  business 
or  financial  issues.  A  $2,000  cash  prize 
and  commemorative  plaque  will  be 
awarded  to  the  winning  reporter. 

Entries,  which  must  have  run  in  a  daily 
or  weekly  newspaper  or  a  magazine 
during  1988,  should  be  submitted  along 
with  a  nominating  support  letter  from 
your  publication’s  editor.  Each  pub- 
licadon  may  submit  up  to  three 
nominations. 

Entries  must  be  received  by  April  10, 
1989.  Send  original  and  three  copies  to: 
Professor  Jerome  Aumente,  Director, 
Journalism  Resources  Institute, 

Rutgers  University,  185  College  Avenue, 
New  Brunswick,  NJ  08903,  Attendon: 
Financial  Writing  Contest. 


THE  SWE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

RUTGERS 
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Mott»'.F(H'  50 

years  w^wbmi 
shapi]^  the  Mire 
(^printn^^ 

Flexo^phic  presses  aren’t  new 

anymore.  Their  advantages  areiB(||Fwell  known. 
And  so  are  the  few  companies  that  manufacture 
them.  But  that  wasn’t  tme  in  1982  when  Motter  alone 
began  to  gain  experience  with  flexo  installations  for 
the  newspaper  industry.  And  that’s  the  one  area  where 
Motter  will  always  have  the  advantage  over  the  rest 
of  our  industry:  experience.  Nobody  tops  Motter’s 
experience  in  flexo  press  technology. 

In  our  50  plus  years  of  experience  Motter 
has  become  recognized  for  its  leadership  in  design, 
development,  manufacture,  installation  and  servic¬ 
ing  of  printing  equipment.  But  it’s  in  flexographic 
printing  equipment  for  newspapers  that  we’ve  really 
surged  ahead. 


Some  high-powered 
Motter  firsts... 

For  years,  Motter  has  been 
known  as  an  industry  pioneer.  Look  at 
our  record  in  flexo: 

1982  Fust  newspaper  flexo  unit  in 
daily  production 

6/83  First  live  flexo  press  demonstration 
at  ANPAAFC 

1983  Rrst  four  color  printing 

1984  Printed  with  optimized  flexo 
gradation  curves 

6/84  Still  only  press  manufacturer  to 
print  live  at  ANPA/TEC 
7/84  Longest  continuous  use  of  flexo 
printing  units-Still  in  use 
7/84  Fust  newspaper  flexo  half  deck 
in  daily  production 
7/84  Fust  commercially  acceptable 
flexo  unit 

12/84  Fust  use  of  trolleys  on  the  impres¬ 
sion  cylinder 

1/85  Fust  use  of  .058"  cushions 
6/85  Still  only  press  manufacturer 
to  print  live  at  ANPA/TEC 
6/85  First  public  demo  of  a  split  fountain 

5/86  Rrst  integrated  wash-up  system 
5/86  First  3-color  unit 
6/86  Tested  first  plastic  doctor  blades 
6/86  Rrst  (and  only)  testing  of  a 
ceramic  test  band  anilox 
6/86  Fust  5-couple  stack  for  4/1  color 
from  one  unit  position 
6/86  Rrst  unit  with  a  fixed  impression 
cylinder  for  tension  and 
registration  control 

7/86  Fust  production  use  of  ceramic 
anilox  cylinders-Original  cylinder 
still  in  use 

5/87  Fust  use  of  a  double  truck 
flexo  plate 

6/87  Still  only  press  manufacturer 
to  print  live  at  ANPA/TEC 
7/87  Fust  toolless  universal  (steel  and 
mylar)  plate  lock-up 
The  experience  and  expertise  that 
were  behind  these  developments  have 
been  carried  into  our  line  of  flexo  equip¬ 
ment.  There’s  none  better. 

Why?  Eight  years  of  manufacture 
and  installation  of  flexo  press  equipment. 
Two  and  a  half  years  of  intensive  research 
and  testing  of  every  phase  of  the  flexo 
process  culminating  in  our  publishing 
“NEWSPAPER  FLEXOGRAPHY,  A 
report  on  Current  Technology.”  TTiat’s 
why  Motter  is  the  recogniz^  authority 
in  newspaper  flexography.  That’s  why 


Motter  can  guarantee  the  performance 
of  every  newspaper  flexo  press  we  put 
into  operation. 

But  experience  alone  isn’t  what’s 
brought  us  to  where  we  are  today. 

Engineering.  One  of  our 
strongest  points. 

Since  we  delivered  our  first  press¬ 
line  in  the  1930’s,  Motter  engineering  has 
steadily  woilced  toward  the  next  level  of 
achievement  in  wide  web  equipment 
technology.  Not  just  in  research  and 
development,  but  through  on-line  testing 
and  fine  tuning  of  products  designed  to 
deliver  the  highest  quality  and  maximum 
productivity. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments  our  engineers  can  take  justifi¬ 
able  pride  in: 
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The  ultimate  in  flexo  newsp^r 
printing:  the  Motterflex  FX-4,  featuring 
a  sophisticated  Progranunable  Logic 
Controller,  minimal  operator  mnning  ad¬ 
justments,  anilox  cy filler  change  in 
under  30  minutes  without  removal  of  the 
ink  fountain,  60  inch  web  width  and  the 
capability  of  delivering  70,(KX)  newspap¬ 
ers  per  hour. 

Fully  automated  ink  and  {Hess 
control  systems.  We’re  the  nation’s  only 
manufacturer  to  insist  u{X)n  designing 
and  building  our  own  iiik  management 
system. 

State-of-the-art  three  arm  elec¬ 
tronic  reelstands.  All  fully  automatic 
and  designed  with  tunning  belt  tension 
to  eliminate  web  breaks... keep  presses 
mnning  at  top  efficiency. 


A  Motter  designed  and 
built  3:2  folder  that  can  produce 
160  {)age  {Hoducts.  Rates  are  up  to 
70,(i00  piquets  fier  hour. 


When  you  decide  to 
switch  to  flexo,  you 
want  to  talk  to  Motter. 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a 
giant  newspapier  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  working  with 
Motter.  From  the  moment  you 
tell  us  your  needs  to  the  time 
you’re  ready  To  start  up  and 
run,  we’re  your  partner  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Our  en^ — 
neering  and  design  staff  will 
work  with  you.  Our  print 
suppiort  {jeople  will  thoroughly 
train  your  piersonnel  in  propier 
opieration  and  maintenance  to 
make  your  start-up  fast  and 
efficient.  And  when  you  need 
parts  and  service,  we’re  just 
a  phone  call  away,  24  hours  a 
day.  365  days  a  year. 


A  growing  number  of  news- 
{)a{)ers  are  already  enjoying  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  having  Motter  on  their 
team.  We’d  like  to  be  part  of  yours. 
Just  call  or  write  Jim  Leatham, 


Director  of  Marketing  and  Sales. 


MOTTER 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Web-Fed  Printing  Equipment 

P.O.  Box  1562  ■  York,  PA  17405  ■  717-755-1071 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Don  Walker,  an  assistant  metro¬ 
politan  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  named  national  and 
world  editor.  He  succeeds  Frank 
Clines,  who  moves  to  the  sports 
department  to  write  in-depth  feature 
stories  and  profiles  of  major  sports 
figures. 

Walker  oversees  the  national  and 
foreign  coverage,  including  wire 
service  stories  and  the  Washington 
bureau. 

*  *  * 

Cindy  Eikamp,  managing  editor  of 
the  Aberdeen  American  News,  has 
advanced  to  editor,  succeeding  Har¬ 
old  Higgins,  who  was  named 
publisher  last  October. 

Eikamp,  with  the  American  News 
nearly  15  years,  is  a  native  of  Britton, 
S.D.,  and  a  graduate  of  South  Dakota 
State  University. 

*  *  * 

Virginia  Fritts  Cowenhoven,  a 
member  of  the  founding  family  of  the 
Bakersfield  Californian,  is  the  new 
chairman  and  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  She  succeeds  her  late  mother, 
Berenice  Fritts  Koeber. 

Cowenhoven  and  publisher 
Donald  H.  Fritts  are  direct  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  Californian's  first 
publisher  and  editor,  Alfred  Har¬ 
rell. 

A  resident  of  New  Hampshire, 
Cowenhoven  is  a  reporter  for  the 
weekly  Milford  Cabinet  and  com¬ 
mutes  to  California  for  board  meet¬ 
ings  and  other  company  functions. 

In  promotions  at  the  Californian, 
managing  editor  Robert  Bentley  is 
now  executive  editor  and  deputy 
managing  editor  John  Irby  moves  up 
to  managing  editor.  Bentley,  who 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  Associated 
Press  News  Executives  Council  of 
California-Nevada,  retains  overall 
responsibilities  for  news  and  edito¬ 
rials. 


Donald  A.  Nizen,  for  the  past  six 
years  vice  president  of  circulation  at 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  is  the  newly 
appointed  vice  president  of  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  New  York  Post. 

Earlier  in  his  career,  Nizen  had 
worked  as  suburban  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
circulation  manager  for  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  circulation  director  of  the  Miami 
Herald  and  senior  vice  president  of 
consumer  marketing  at  the  New  York 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Jack  A.  Findley,  vice  president¬ 
marketing  for  Southern  Connecticut 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Stamford,  and 
Kenneth  H.  Brief,  vice  president 
and  executive  editor,  have  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  senior  vice  presidents. 

Findley  has  been  named  senior  vice 
president-marketing  and  production; 
and  Brief  has  been  named  senior  vice 
president  and  continues  as  executive 
editor  of  the  company’s  Stamford 
Advocate  and  Greenwich  Time. 

Both  executives  continue  to  report 
to  publisher  and  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  William  J.  Rowe.  The  changes 
follow  the  resignation  of  Joseph  B. 
Martin,  senior  vice  president-busi¬ 
ness  manager,  who  resigned  to  pursue 
entrepreneurial  interests  he  has  had 
for  some  time. 

*  «  « 

David  Dary,  a  professor  at  the 
William  Allen  White  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communications  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  since  1969, 
was  appointed  director  of  the  H.  H. 
Herbert  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  with  the 
rank  of  professor. 

He  assumes  his  new  duties  in  the 
late  spring,  succeeding  Elizabeth 
Yamashita,  who  resigned  to  return  to 
teaching.  Dary  spent  much  of  the  ’60s 
as  a  broadcast  journalist  in  Kansas, 
Texas  and  Washington,  D.C. 


Ellen  Thornley  has  been 
appointed  sports  editor  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  from  deputy 
editor. 

A  native  of  Clarkton,  Mo.,  and  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  (Mo.)  College, 
she  worked  four-and-a-half  years  at 
the  Columbia  Daily  Tribune  before 
joining  the  Star-Telegram  in  1976. 

*  *  * 

Roberta  C.  Yahe,  a  reporter  for 
the  Knight-Ridder  Financial  News, 
was  elected  president  of  the  New 
York  Financial  Writers  Association, 
succeeding  Ben  Weberman,  contrib¬ 
uting  editor  at  Forbes  Magazine. 

Also  elected  were:  Sally  Heine- 
MANN,  financial  editor  of  the  Knight- 
Ridder  service,  vice  president;  Mar¬ 
garet  Price,  a  reporter  at  Pensions 
and  Investment  Age,  treasurer;  and 
Gerard  Bray,  business  editor  of  the 
New  York  Post,  secretary-assistant 
treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Susan  B.  Adams,  previously  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  New  York  Woman  and 
editor-in-chief  of  World  Tennis  maga¬ 
zine,  has  joined  the  New  York  Times 
as  a  copy  editor  in  the  sports  depar- 
tent. 

Also,  John  O’Neil  joined  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  desk  of  the  Times  as  a  copy 
editor,  moving  from  The  Record  of 
Hackensack,  N.J.,  where  he  was  an 
assistant  news  editor.  Earlier,  he  had 
been  managing  editor  of  the  Union 
City  (N.J.)  Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc. — 
publisher  of  the  Arizona  Republic,  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  and  the  Arizona 
Business  Gazette —  added  two  direc¬ 
tors  to  its  executive  ranks  and 
increased  responsibilities  for  a  third 
director. 

William  R.  Shover,  former  com¬ 
munity  and  corporate  services 
department  director,  was  named 
director  of  public  affairs  and  will  be 
involved  with  major  issues  and  events 
affecting  the  newspapers  and  the 
community. 

David  R.  Hume,  former  commu¬ 
nity  and  corporate  services  assistant 
director,  was  named  promotion  and 
public  relations  director  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  oversee  several  areas 
including  sales  support,  media  adver¬ 
tising,  and  Newspaper  in  Education 
activities. 

Ellen  Baar  Jacobs,  former  mar¬ 
ket  research  manager,  is  now 
research  director  and  continues  to 
oversee  editorial  research,  circula¬ 
tion,  marketing  and  advertising 
research  and  sales  presentations. 
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Michael  Berryhill  Linda  G.  Griffin  Cecile  H.  White 


NEW  EDITORS  in  fashion,  fine  arts  and  religian  coverage  at  the 
Houston  Chronicle  have  been  appointed. 

Michael  Berryhill  is  the  new  fine  arts  editar,  with  responsibility  for 
news  coverage  and  criticism  of  art,  dance,  classical  music  and  theater. 
He  succeeds  Ann  Holmes,  fine  arts  editor  since  1948,  who  continues  to 
contribute  as  critic  at  large. 

Linda  Gillan  Griffin,  a  writer  on  the  fashion  staff  since  1 986,  has  been 
named  fashion  editor  with  responsibility  for  fashion  coverage  and  the 
weekly  Fashion  section.  She  continues  to  write  the  Hauteline  column. 

Cecile  Holmes  White,  a  religion  writer  at  the  paper  since  1987, 
becomes  religion  editor  responsible  for  coverage,  including  the  weekly 
Religion  section. 

All  three  of  the  new  editors  report  to  Jane  P.  Marshall,  features 
editar. 


Elias  Antar  has  been  named  to  the 
new  position  of  international  market¬ 
ing  and  business  director  for  AP-Dow 
Jones  News  Services  and  will  be 
responsible  for  all  the  business  opera¬ 
tions  outside  North  America. 

Antar  has  been  in  charge  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa  and  Geoffrey  Smith  succeeds 
Antar  as  marketing  and  business 
director  for  those  areas. 

Antar  will  continue  to  be  based  in 
London  and  reports  to  Claude  E. 
Erbsen,  vice  president  and  director  of 
AP  World  Services,  which  includes 
marketing  AP-Dow  Jones. 

With  AP  since  1964,  he  was  a  news¬ 
man  in  Cairo,  Beirut  and  Paris  and 
became  chief  of  Cairo  bureau  in  1977, 
and  was  assigned  to  AP-Dow  Jones  in 
1980. 

Smith,  with  AP  since  1984,  previ¬ 
ously  was  with  Rank  Xerox  in 
England  for  four  years  and  before  that 
in  sales  positions  with  S.C.  Johnson 
&  Co.,  a  consumer  products  manu¬ 
facturer  in  South  Africa. 

*  «  * 

Len  Kolasinski,  has  retired  as 
executive  editor  of  the  New  Castle 
(Pa.)  News.  He  most  recently  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  editorial  page 
which  carried  his  Saturday  column, 
“A  Matter  of  Opinion.” 

Kolasinski  began  his  News  career 
as  a  reporter  and  briefly  worked  for 


the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era  before 
returning  to  New  Castle  as  city  editor 
in  1956  and  then  advancing  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Irwin  Smallwood,  executive 
sports  editor  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  News  &  Record,  retires  on 
March  1  after  nearly  42  years  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Sports  editor  Larry  Keech,  a 
20-year  veteran  on  the  staff,  assumes 
leadership  of  the  department  with 
Bill  Hass,  assistant  sports  editor. 

Smallwood  joined  the  Daily  News 
staff  full  time  in  1947  and  after  18  years 
in  sports  moved  to  city  editor.  He  was 
promoted  to  managing  editor  and  held 
the  post  for  almost  15  years.  When  the 
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Daily  News  and  the  Record  staffs 
were  merged  in  1980,  Smallwood 
became  deputy  executive  editor  and 
in  1983  returned  to  sports. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Levak  was  promoted  to 
advertising  manager  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Newspapers,  Charleston,  W.Va., 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  Al  Starr,  who  retired  after 
working  for  the  newspapers  since 
1956. 

Levak  joined  the  company  in  1980 
and  served  in  senior  sales  and  as  a 
major  account  executive  before  being 
promoted  to  his  most  recent  position, 
outside  sales  manager. 

Moving  up  to  Levak’s  recent  post  is 
Butch  Pence,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  senior  sales  staff. 

*  *  * 

William  Haigwood  recently 
became  publisher  of  the  Novato 
(Calif.)  Advance,  a  Scripps  League 
weekly,  replacing  Pat  Dooley,  who 
retired  after  10  years  with  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

Dooley’s  retirement  ended  a  26- 
year  career  in  journalism  and  began, 
at  age  50,  his  “lifelong  dream”  of 
having  a  career  in  fine  arts  as  a 
painter.  Dooley  worked  with  Scripps 
League  papers  in  Klamath  Falls  and 
Napa  before  moving  to  Novato  in 
1978. 

Haigwood  was  on  the  Advance’s 
advertising  staff  from  1982  to  1986, 
when  he  left  as  advertising  manager  to 
become  publisher  of  the  Rohnert 
Park-Cotati  (Calif.)  Clarion.  He 
remains  in  that  position  and  becomes 
publisher  of  the  newly  formed 
Scripps  League  North  Bay  Weekly 
Newspapers.  He  has  worked  for  sev¬ 
eral  other  papers  and  also  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize-win¬ 
ning  Point  Reyes  (Calif.)  Light. 


LEE  DIRKS  &  ASSOCIATES 


We  specialize  in  assisting 
owners  in  exploring, 
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of  their  daily  newspapers 
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newspaper  groups. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Four  Los  Angeles  Times  editors 
have  been  named  to  the  new  position 
of  assistant  managing  editor.  They 
are:  John  Brownell,  formerly  View 
editor;  Terry  Schwadron,  metro¬ 
politan  executive  news  editor;  Davh) 
Rosenzweig,  metropolitan  editor; 
and  Karen  Wada,  editor  for  hiring 
and  development. 

Brownell  joined  the  Times  in  1980 
and  served  as  national  news  editor 
and  assignment  editor  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  bureau  and  as  a  senior 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Magazine.  View  editor  since  1987,  he 
now  will  oversee  operations  of  the 
Times  Poll  and  also  act  as  liaison  with 
other  departments. 

Schwadron,  newly  named  assistant 
managing  editor  for  graphics,  has 
responsibility  for  art  and  photography 
departments,  the  news  editing  sys¬ 
tem,  editorial  library  and  technical 
resources  and  also  oversees  the 
design  of  the  Times.  He  joined  the 
staff  in  1980  as  an  assistant  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor. 

Rosenzweig,  with  the  Times  since 
1971  and  now  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  investigations,  will  direct  key 
investigations  and  coordinate  report¬ 
ing  efforts  with  other  editors  and 
reporters  working  on  investigative 
stories. 


Wada,  as  assistant  managing  editor 
for  hiring  and  development,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  reviewing  all  newsroom  job 
applications  and  enforcing  hiring 
practices  and  policies.  Her  duties 
include  recruiting,  increasing 
employment  of  minorities  and  women 
and  supervision  of  training  programs. 
She  joined  the  Times  as  a  news  editor 
in  1980. 

4c  t 

Richard  A.  Holmes  is  the  newly 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  News,  Framingham,  Mass., 
and  will  oversee  all  news  operations, 
with  supervisory  authority  second 
only  to  editor  Kenneth  O.  Hart¬ 
nett. 

Holmes,  with  the  newspaper  since 
1985,  has  served  in  bureau  chief 
posts,  as  news  editor  and  most 
recently  as  metro  editor.  A  native  of 
western  Massachusetts,  he  worked  as 
a  reporter  and  editor  for  the  Sevier- 
ville  (Tenn.)  Mountain  Press,  before 
moving  back  to  New  England. 

*  *  ♦ 

Linda  Luther  recently  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  Sunday  local  news  editor  at 
the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call, 
moving  up  from  assistant  Sunday 
local  news  editor  and  replacing  Wil¬ 
liam  White,  who  was  promoted  to 


-OBITUARIES  — 


news  editor  in  the  newspaper’s  Eas¬ 
ton  office. 

With  the  Morning  Call  since  1978, 
she  has  served  as  a  national  desk  copy 
editor  and  as  a  day  copy  editor  on  the 
local  desk. 


Phelps  Dewey,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  is  the  newly  installed 
president  of  the  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Publisher  Association. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  101st 
annual  convention  in  San  Francisco 
earlier  this  month  are:  Dick  Blanken- 
BURG,  co-publisher.  Five  Cities 
Times-Press-Recorder,  Arroyo 
Grande,  president-elect;  James  Gill 
III,  publisher,  the  Hemet  News,  vice 
president;  Mort  Levine,  publisher. 
Country  Almanac,  Menlo  Park,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer;  and  Rowland 
Rebele,  co-owner.  Paradise  Post, 
immediate  past  president. 


Frank  Parente,  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  manager/home  delivery  for  West¬ 
chester  Rockland  (N.Y.)  Newspa¬ 
pers,  is  now  director^irculation  oper¬ 
ations.  He  has  held  a  series  of  circula¬ 
tion  posts  since  starting  his  career  at 
Westchester  Rockland  in  1950. 


Frank  J.  Emblen,  49,  a  copy  editor 
for  the  metropolitan  desk  of  the  New 
York  Times,  was  killed  Feb.  7  when 
his  car  went  out  of  control  and 
crashed  on  Route  3  in  Clifton,  N.J. 

Emblen  joined  the  Times  in  May 
1966  as  a  news  clerk  and  then  held 
other  editing  positions  in  the  news 
department.  He  served  in  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Colombia  in  l%3-65  and  was 
awarded  a  professional  journalism 
fellowship  to  Stanford  University  in 
1971. 

*  *  « 

Percy  Hoskins,  84,  a  reporter  who 
became  a  legendary  flgure  in  British 
newspapers  with  his  many  scoops  on 
big  crime  stories,  died  Feb.  5.  He 
started  with  the  Evening  Standard  in 
1929.  His  contacts  with  Scotland 
Yard  in  1982  helped  his  newspaper 
confirm  a  tip  that  jobless  drifter 
Michael  Fagan  had  scaled  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace  walls,  awakened  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  and  chatted  with  her 
while  sitting  on  her  bed. 

*  *  4> 

Stacy  V.  Jones,  93,  who  wrote  the 
New  York  Times'  weekly  column  on 
newly  issued  patents  for  36  years. 


died  Feb.  6  at  his  home  in  Falls 
Church,  Va. 

He  had  been  working  part  time  as  a 
correspondent  out  of  his  home  when 
his  final  column  appeared  last  June  4. 
Jones  started  the  column  at  the  age  of 
58,  after  working  on  the  staffs  of  the 
New  York  Sun  and  newspapers  in 
Seattle,  Detroit  and  Washington.  He 
wrote  four  books  on  patents  and  was 
Washington  correspondent  for  Lib¬ 
erty  magazine. 

*  *  * 

U.  R.  Kalkur,  58,  chief  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  United  News 
of  India  agency  ,  died  Feb.  8  of  a  lung 
infection.  He  became  ill  on  Jan.  17 
and  died  in  the  southern  Indian  city  of 
Manipal. 

Ik  4i  « 

Margaret  Long  Leonard,  77,  a 
journalist  and  novelist,  died  Jan.  19  at 
the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Community 
Hospital  after  a  heart  attack. 

Leonard  began  her  newspaper 
career  with  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph  in  1929  and  later  was  a  reporter 
and  editor  at  the  Chattanooga  News 
and  the  Courier-Journal  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Times. 


Edward  E.  Lindsay,  89,  founder  of 
the  Southern  Illinoisan,  Carbondale, 
Ill.,  died  Feb.  5.  He  established  the 
paper  in  1947  as  successor  to  the  Car¬ 
bondale  Free  Press,  the  Herrin  Daily 
Journal  and  the  Murphysboro  Inde- 
pende;  '. 

Line  iy  was  vice  president  of  plan¬ 
ning  foL  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers 
Inc.  when  he  retired  in  1975.  He 
helped  form  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors. 

*  *  * 

Lee  McBride  White  Jr.,  73  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  and  retired  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  died  Feb.  5  at 
George  Washington  University  Hos¬ 
pital. 

In  the  late  ’30s,  he  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Birmingham  News 
and  Age-Herald  and  after  serving  in 
the  Army  Air  Forces  in  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia  during  World  War  II 
became  a  political  reporter  and  editor 
with  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser.  He  also  worked  for  the  late  Ala¬ 
bama  Governor  James  E.  Folsom 
before  joining  the  Communication 
Workers. 
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Ad  execs 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


uated  the  value  of  newspaper. 

“The  strong  points  those  advertis¬ 
ers  have  recognized  about  newspaper 
advertisements  are  the  depth  of 
reaching  people  or  touching  people, 
consumers,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
newspaper  advertisements  to  induce 
us,  or  our  readers,  to  act. 

“There  is  a  strong  connection 
between  the  action  of  readers  and  an 
advertisement,”  Suzuki  continued. 
“This  phenomenon  is  noticed  espe¬ 
cially  with  advertisers  of  such  high- 
priced  goods  as  automobiles  or 
audiovisual  equipment  and  expensive 
apparel  .  .  .  and  also  ...  in  such 
goods  as  spirits  and  cosmetics,  which 
advertisers  want  users  to  notice  they 
are  high-quality.  They  want  to  appeal 
[on  the  basis  of]  the  quality  of  those 
goods. 

“All  in  all,  we  would  say  that  those 
advertisers  who  want  to  elevate  the 
image  of  their  goods  are  recognizing, 
gradually,  re-evaluating,  the  value  of 
newspapers  in  Japan.” 

Other  growing  categories  of  adver¬ 
tising  shifting  to  Japanese  newspa¬ 
pers  include  tourism,  those  selling 
packaged  tours  to  the  United  States 
and  other  foreign  countries,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  goods  like  meat  or  other  food. 

“About  five  or  six  years  ago  news¬ 
paper  advertising  was  declining  and 
seemed  to  be  defeated  in  competition 
with  tv  and  other  advertising  media, 
but  recently  the  situation  has  been 
drastically  changed,”  Suzuki 
explained. 

That  was  achieved,  in  part,  through 
the  Japanese  Newspaper  Publishers  & 
Editors  Association  —  encompass¬ 
ing  both  editorial  and  advertising 
members  —  which  promoted  the 
newspaper  advertisement  throughout 
the  country  to  advertisers  as  well  as 
advertising  agencies. 

“I  would  also  point  out  that  Japan¬ 
ese  newspaper  advertising  has  been 
internationalized,”  Suzuki  added. 
“As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  picked  up  the 
topic  of  international  advertising  at 
our  conference  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  directors  .  .  .  last  year. 

“As  for  my  newspaper,  Mainichi 
Shimbun,  we  have  set  up  a  new 
department  for  international  adver¬ 
tising.  We  call  that  department  the 
International  Development  Depart¬ 
ment.  At  the  moment  we  have  only 
five  staff  members  for  that  depart¬ 
ment.  I  can  say  we  have  started  our 
effort  to  narrow  the  business  between 
the  U.S.  and  Japan,”  Suzuki  said. 

Although  the  greatest  portion  of 


international  advertising  comes  from 
the  United  States,  Suzuki  said  ads 
also  come  in  from  Europe  and  Far 
Eastern  locations  such  as  Korea. 

“The  ratio  of  international  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  total  [newspaper’s] 
advertising  is  still  very  small,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Japanese  people  are 
very  much  interested  in  foreign  affairs 
and  foreign  culture  or  international 
things,  especially  the  United  States,” 
he  noted. 

“Advertising  rates  of  Japanese 
newspapers  are  often  claimed  to  be 
very  expensive,  but  if  you  consider 
the  power,  or  the  influence,  of  those 
advertisements  in  Japanese  newspa¬ 
pers,  I  would  say  that  you  may  think  it 
not  so  expensive,”  Suzuki  said. 

Along  with  Suzuki  and  Sakata, 
those  from  the  NSK  advertising  study 
group  were:  Yonezo  Udagawa, 
deputy  director/advertising,  Yomiuri 
Shimbun,  Tokyo;  Toyoshi  Moriuchi, 
manager/publications  advertising, 
Nihon  Keizai  Shimbun,  Tokyo; 
Zenne  Kikuno,  director/advertising, 
Sankei  Shimbun,  Tokyo;  Yoshitaka 
Tsuneda,  manager/advertising  pro¬ 
motion,  Nikkan  Sports  News,  Tokyo; 
Isao  Kurachi,  board  director/Tokyo 
office  manager,  Osaka  Shimbun, 
Osaka;  and  Hideo  Fujiuchi,  advertis¬ 
ing  planning  and  production  manager, 
Hokkaido  Shimbun,  Sapporo. 

Also:  Makoto  Takao,  deputy  direc¬ 
tor/advertising  and  manager/market¬ 
ing,  Kahoku  Shimpo,  Sendai;  Shinji 
Ohsumi,  advertising  planning  man¬ 
ager,  Shizuoka  Shimbun,  Shizuoka; 
Tadao  Nakajima,  advertising  man¬ 
ager/Tokyo  office,  Shinano-Mainichi 
Shimbun,  Tokyo;  Hiroyuki  Goshima, 
deputy  director/advertising,  Chunichi 
Shimbun,  Nagoya;  Kazuo  Saeki, 
assistant  advertising  manager,  Chu- 
goku  Shimbun,  Hiroshima;  Manji 
Gonda,  director/advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Nihon  Shinbun  Kyokai,  Tokyo; 
and  Zenji  Kogawa,  business  man- 
ager/New  York  office,  Asahi  Shim¬ 
bun. 

Following  the  INAME  meeting,  all 
in  the  delegation  except  Zogawa  were 
slated  to  visit  a  number  of  newspapers 
in  the  U.S. 


Kasten  now  a  v.p. 
at  advertising  assn. 

Eva  N.  Kasten  has  been  named  a 
vice  president  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
Kasten,  who  joined  AAAA  as  a  senior 
staff  executive  in  1986,  will  also  serve 
as  acting  director  of  the  AAAA 
Washington  office  until  a  permanent 
director  is  found. 
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Newspaper  plant  expansions 


The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  is 
building  a  four-story  addition  to  its 
headquarters,  just  west  of  downtown, 
doubling  its  office  space.  Scheduled 
for  summer  completion,  the  addition 
will  permit  Courant  circulation, 
advertising  and  marketing  operations 
to  rejoin  the  Broad  Street  offices  after 
functioning  in  rented,  off-site  space 
for  the  past  five  years. 

The  human  resources  and  financial 
departments  also  will  move  to  the 
new  offices.  The  existing  building  is 
undergoing  renovation  that  includes 
an  atrium  cafeteria  seating  128  and  a 
multipurpose  room  with  space  for  150 
persons. 

Daily  inserting,  however,  will  leave 
Broad  Street  and  function  with  Sun¬ 
day  inserting  as  a  consolidated  Pre¬ 
print  and  Packaging  Department  in  a 
building  purchased  two  years  ago. 
Sunday  inserting  has  been  executed 
in  rented  space. 

The  new  building  is  on  a  1 9-acre  site 
in  the  city’s  South  End.  The  226,319- 
circulation  Times  Mirror  group  paper 
plans  to  add  a  distribution  facility  at 
the  site,  and  said  its  land  at  the  Colt 
South  Industrial  Park  is  “adequate  to 
meet  the  newspaper’s  expansion 
needs  well  into  the  21st  century.” 

Editor  and  publisher  Michael  J. 
Davies  noted  both  a  need  for  space 
and  a  desire  to  remain  within  Hart¬ 
ford.  The  building  program  begun  in 
1984  included  a  $27-million  press 
project  that  enlarged  the  pressroom 
and  added  two  Goss  Metro  presses. 
In  all,  the  program  cost  $65  million 
and  is  expected  to  be  complete  by 
Oct.  29,  which  concludes  the  Cou- 
rant’s  225th  year. 

Inserting,  bundling  and  advance 
section  shrink-wrapping  will  be 
handled  at  the  South  End  facility, 
which  is  also  to  house  single-copy 
sales,  circulation  data  control  and 
advertising  selective  market  cover¬ 
age.  Distribution  from  a  new  facility 
to  be  erected  at  the  same  site  will 
include  three  drive-through  service 
bays  and  covered  parking  for  40 
trucks. 

*  «  « 

After  two  years  of  planning.  The 
Blue  Springs  (Mo.)  Examiner  has 
moved  its  news,  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  departments  into  a  new 
building.  Until  moving  last  October, 
the  5,200-circulation  daily  leased 
space  in  the  basement  of  a  nearby 
building. 

Production  and  distribution  facili¬ 


ties  are  shared  with  the  Independence 
Examiner.  Both  newspapers  are 
Stauffer  Communications  Inc.  prop¬ 
erties. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
announced  it  will  construct  a  $55-mil- 
lion  production  plant  to  meet  the 
needs  of  current  and  future  growth.  It 
will  go  up  on  10'/2  acres  in  the  Valen¬ 
cia  Industrial  Center,  just  off  1-5 
about  35  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles 
on  the  northeast  side  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  market  area. 

A  January  groundbreaking  was 
expected,  with  completion  scheduled 
for  year’s  end.  The  new  plant  will  also 
provide  editorial  and  advertising 
offices  for  the  paper’s  Santa  Clarita 
bureau.  Approximately  250  employ¬ 
ees  will  relocate  from  the  Daily  News 
Van  Nuys  plant,  which  will  be  sold, 
along  with  the  site  and  the  old  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  plant  will  feature  three  Goss 
Headliner  Offset  presses  from  the 
Graphic  Systems  Div.  of  Rockwell 
International  and  will  be  capable  of 
producing  300,000  newspapers  per 
day.  The  33  offset  units  replace  the  18 
units  in  two  Goss  letterpress  lines. 
The  148,200-square-foot  plant  will 
permit  the  installation  of  a  fourth  1 1- 
unit  pressline,  for  an  additional 
100,000  copies. 

Each  pressline  includes  a  four- 
color  unit,  10  Headliner  Offset  units, 
five  halfdecks,  a  160-page  folder  and 
10  RTFs.  The  order  includes  a  Modu¬ 
lar  Press  Control  System  with  central 
pressroom  computer  for  monitoring 
and  controlling  each  press  from  a 
remote  console.  A  phased  installation 
is  to  begin  by  early  summer,  with  the 
first  pressline  going  on  edition  after 
mid-October.  Production  director 
Ernest  West  Sr.  is  project  supervisor. 

Pages  will  be  transmitted  by  micro- 
wave  from  Daily  News  headquarters 
in  Woodland  Hills  to  the  Valencia 
plant.  The  Daily  News  reported  its 
plans  to  readers  in  a  Page  One  article 
that  said  the  new  presses  would  pro¬ 
vide  larger  papers  with  later  news, 
more  and  better  color  photographs 
and  improved  black-and-white  print¬ 
ing.  A  news  release  added  that  the 
presses  will  allow  use  of  low-rub  ink. 
The  new  plant  was  designed  by  the 
Los  Angeles-based  architectural  firm 
Group  Arcon. 

4<  id  Ik 

On  Nov.  2,  a  bus  carried  Concord 
(N.H.)  Monitor  employees  north 


from  downtown  Concord  to  the  Mer¬ 
rimack  River  site  for  the  newspaper’s 
new  printing  plant,  where  they  helped 
break  ground  and  shared  a  cham¬ 
pagne  toast. 

The  70,000-square-foot  building 
will  house  a  flexographic  press  from 
Publishers  Equipment  Corp.,  which 
will  print  the  22,000-circulation  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Construction  is  expected 
to  last  a  year  and  cost  more  than  S5 
million.  Denver-based  Pellegren 
Corp.  is  the  architect. 

Publisher  Tom  C.  Brown  said 
advertising  and  circulation  growth  in 
the  state  capital’s  newspaper  required 
such  an  expansion. 

Ik  Ik  Ik 

Palm  Beach  Newspapers  Inc. 
opened  a  new  distribution  and  pack¬ 
aging  center  in  November  at  its  main 
plant  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  The 
Cox  Newspapers  group  company 
publishes  the  Palm  Beach  Post 
(147,564  circulation),  as  well  as  the 
Palm  Beach  Daily  News,  Florida 
Pennysaver  and  Palm  Beach  Life 
magazine. 

The  70,000-square-foot  addition  is 
the  principal  distribution  center  for  all 
but  the  magazine,  and  includes 
departmental  offices  and  other  facili¬ 
ties.  Newspapers  arriving  from  the 
new  printing  plant  are  bundled  and 
loaded  onto  large  steel  carts;  carts  are 
then  loaded  onto  trucks  for  transport 
to  13  regional  distribution  sites. 

PBNl  said  the  cart  system  protects 
the  product  and  operates  faster  than 
the  previous  hand-loading  of  individ¬ 
ual  bundles  —  giving  carriers  a  better 
chance  to  deliver  the  morning  papers 
promptly. 

The  new  printing  plant  adjacent  to 
the  distribution  facility  houses  a  $  15- 
million  Goss  Colorliner  press. 
According  to  the  company,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  two  more  (Tolorliners  is 
planned. 

*  *  * 

Pulitzer  Community  Newspapers 
Inc.  is  building  an  $li-million  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  Chicago  headquarters  that 
will  connect  two  existing  buildings 
and  house  a  new  press  and  mailroom 
equipment.  The  25,8()0-square-foot 
addition  is  scheduled  for  completion 
in  September,  according  to  opera¬ 
tions  vice  president  Robert  Moyer. 

Pulitzer  owns  the  Daily  Southtown 
Economist  and  the  Daily  Calumet  and 
Pointer  and  prints  the  New  York 
Times,  Investor’s  Daily  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Defender. 
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Senior  vice  president  Thomas  E. 
Jackson  said  circulation  grew  by  40% 
daily  and  30%  Sundays  in  the  latter 
half  of  1988.  That  growth  will  be 
served,  according  to  Moyer,  by  a  60% 
increase  in  press  capacity.  He  said  it 
will  also  “allow  color  on  the  front, 
back  and  center  spread  of  every  sec¬ 
tion.”  The  press,  a  Goss  Metro 
bought  from  the  Star  Tribune,  will  be 
shipped  from  Minneapolis  and  reas¬ 
sembled  in  Chicago  in  the  spring. 

Jackson  also  noted  that  Pulitzer 
would  purchase  new  computer  equip¬ 
ment  and  enlarge  its  newsroom  staff. 

Press  banned  from 
quarterly  meetings 

United  Technologies  Corp.  will  no 
longer  allow  reporters  to  attend  the 
company’s  quarterly  meetings  with 
Wall  Street  securities  analysts. 

Franklin  A.  Parisi,  the  company’s 
vice  president  for  communications, 
said  United  Technologies’  executives 
want  to  give  analysts  their  undivided 
attention  at  the  meetings,  the  latest  of 
which  was  slated  to  be  held  Feb.  13. 

The  company  said  its  executives 
would  meet  with  reporters  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

In  the  past,  quarterly  meetings 
have  drawn  12  to  15  news  reporters 
and  100  to  125  analysts  who  are  told 
about  the  company’s  financial  perfor¬ 
mance  and  about  prospects  for  the 
future. 

Parisi  said  the  decision  to  close 
meetings  to  reporters  was  unrelated 
to  an  incident  at  the  analysts’  meeting 
in  July. 

At  that  meeting,  a  company  execu¬ 
tive  told  reporters  United  Technolo¬ 
gies  would  not  comply  with  a  Penta¬ 
gon  directive  requiring  contractors 
under  investigation  to  certify  they  had 
not  obtained  inside  information  on 
weapons  contracts.  The  statement 
was  retracted  the  next  day. 

—  AP 

News  America  buys 
Hachette  interest  in 
Premiere  magazine 

Rupert  Murdoch’s  News  America 
Publishing  Corp.  has  agreed  to 
acquire  the  interest  of  the  American 
magazine  publishing  company 
Hachette  Publications  Inc.  in  the 
News  America-Hachette  joint  ven¬ 
ture  which  publishes  Premiere  maga¬ 
zine  in  the  United  States. 

Upon  completion  of  the  deal.  News 
America  would  be  the  magazine’s 
sole  owner. 


«  «  « 

Journal  &  Topics  Newspapers  has 
moved  into  larger  quarters,  having 
acquired  the  former  Des  Plaines,  111., 
downtown  post  office.  The  company 
operated  from  a  building  next  to  the 
old  post  office  until  it  moved  south  of 
downtown  during  a  period  of  rapid 
growth  during  the  1970s. 

The  recent  purchase  of  a  Goss 
Community  press  will  permit  publica¬ 
tion  of  several  sections  with  more 
color.  Journal  &  Topics  also  said  it 
has  bought  Apple  Macintosh  comput¬ 
ers  and  related  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment. 


«  *  I* 

The  13,300-circulation  Sanford 
(N.C.)  Daily  Herald  has  installed  a 
75-hp  Fincor  motor  and  custom-built 
press  drive  system  from  Emco  Inc. 
The  new  DC  motor  will  not  increase 
press  speed  but  was  said  to  insure 
more  consistent  operation  of  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  eight-unit  Goss  Community 
press. 

“The  old  [40-hp]  motor  would  get 
overloaded  and  we’d  have  to  shut  the 
press  down,”  said  pressman  Claude 
Street,  who  helped  supervise  the 
weekendlong  installation  that  allowed 
Monday  publication. 


The  News  Gets  More 
Exdtiiigwith 
Solid  Answers  from  SIL 


is  a  huge  task,  but  The  Buffalo 
News  is  trimming  the  Job  down 
to  size  with  flexible  applications 
software  from  SI  I. 

Deputy  Managing  Editor  Ed 
Cuddihy  says  SII’s  powerful 
STYL*  language  allowed 
The  News  to  perform  major 
conversions  at  the  System/55* 
equipped  regional  metro  - 
without  outside  vendor 
assistance. 

“We  totally  changed  the 
body  type  in  two  hours  one 
Sunday  morning,”  Cnddihy 
says.  “We  can  write  a  format 
to  do  anything  our  typesetters 


can  handle.  And  ST¥L  makes 
sense  to  editors,  not  jnst 
computer  programmers.” 

If  simple,  flexible,  and 
powerful  applications  software 
which  you  can  control  is  a  real 
issue  at  your  publication,  you 
belong  on  our  mailing  list. 

With  solid  answers  from  SII, 
the  news  is  looking  brighter 
every  day. 


KJl  System 
Im]  Integral 


Integrators,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  13626  Sacramento,  CA  95853 
(916)  929-9481 


Real  Issues.  Solid  Answers." 

^System  Integrators,  Inc.,  Sy8tein/56  and  STYL  are  registered  trademarks  of  System  Integrators,  Inc. 
‘Real  Issues.  Solid  Answers.”  is  a  trademark  of  System  Integrators,  Inc.  C  1989  System  Integrators.  Inc. 
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IBM  sponsors,  suppliers  support  microcomputer  study 


Under  its  University  and  College 
Systems  organization  (UCS),  IBM  is 
sponsoring  a  joint  research  project 
with  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  that  will  explore 
new  uses  of  microcomputer  technol¬ 
ogy  in  journalism. 

The  project  is  supported  by  $2  mil¬ 
lion  in  equipment  and  software  sup¬ 
plied  by  IBM,  Atex  Publishing  Sys¬ 
tems  and  Datastorm  Technologies 
Inc.  The  initial  three-year  agreement 
includes  testing  of  IBM  systems  for 
the  practice  and  teaching  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

By  early  1990  the  installation,  J- 
Net,  will  run  250  computers  on  sev¬ 
eral  IBM  Token  Ring  networks  linked 
by  bridges  and  connected  to  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  mainframe  computer  by  a 
fiber-optic  system.  Hardware  will 
consist  of  IBM  PS/2  models  50, 60,  70 
and  80  running  under  OS/2  and  oper¬ 
ating  on  IBM’s  new  16-megabit  LAN. 

Atex  will  supply  Writer  Software 
and  related  programs  valued  at  more 
than  $250,000  and  designed  to  run  on 
PS/2  computers.  Written  for  writers 
and  reporters,  the  program  includes 
extensive  editing  commands,  the¬ 
saurus  and  spelling  checker. 

Datastorm  has  contributed  a  $6,675 
license  agreement  for  its  Procomm 
Plus  remote  communications  soft¬ 


ware.  The  program  will  be  used  to  tie 
together  the  Columbia  Missourian, 
the  school’s  National  Public  Radio 
station  KBIA-FM  and  its  NBC  affili¬ 
ate  KOMU-TV. 

The  school  announced  that  it 
intends  to  computerize  all  its  opera¬ 
tions.  This  will  include  one  editing 
and  two  writing  labs,  a  research  facil¬ 
ity  primarily  for  professors  and  gradu¬ 
ate  students  and  a  newsroom  at  the 
school’s  Jefferson  City  bureau. 
According  to  Dean  James  D.  Atwa¬ 
ter,  no  other  journalism  school  cur¬ 
rently  “uses  microcomputers  to  tie 
together  all  of  these  functions.” 

Plans  also  include  work  in  com¬ 
puterization  of  page  layout,  computer 
graphics,  digitizing  photographs  and 
color  separation  of  photography  with 
IBM  personal  computers.  The  school 
also  intends  to  computerize  its  clip¬ 
ping  collections  in  areas  such  as  free¬ 
dom  of  information,  science  journal¬ 
ism  and  investigative  reporting. 

“Now  we  will  have  the  computer 
power  to  do  virtually  any  kind  of 
research  project,”  said  Ed  Lambeth, 
associate  dean  for  graduate  studies 
and  research. 

Project  coordinator  is  Professor 
Brian  S.  Brooks,  who  with  Associate 
Professor  Phillips  R.  Brooks  co¬ 


authored  the  school’s  computer  inte¬ 
gration  plan.  The  latter  is  responsible 
for  Missourian  software  said  to  have 
influenced  IBM’s  decision  to  under¬ 
take  the  project  at  the  MU  School  of 
Journalism.  With  others,  the  Brook¬ 
ses  (unrelated)  wrote  the  proposal  to 
IBM. 

IBM  described  the  project  as  one  of 
a  series  it  will  undertake  “with 
selected  university  and  college 
departments  to  explore  new  ways  to 
use  computers  for  teaching,  research 
and  creative  achievement.”  UCS  was 
established  by  IBM  last  September 
“to  develop  advanced  systems  in 
varied  disciplines.” 

The  company  reports  it  has  more 
than  1,100  agreements  with  325  uni¬ 
versities  worldwide,  and  that 
research  projects  have  amounted  to 
more  than  $300  over  the  last  five 
years. 

Through  its  own  statewide  pro¬ 
gram,  IBM  Boulder  works  with  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  Colorado  State  University’s 
technical  journalism  program 
recently  began  operations  in  its  pub¬ 
lishing  systems  lab,  largely  sponsored 
by  IBM  Boulder  through  the  “work¬ 
ing  loan”  of  personal  computers,  a 
scanner  and  output  devices  {E&P, 
Jan.  14). 


North  American  newsprint  production  up 


Nor -h  American  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  in  December  rose  3.3%  above  the 
level  for  December  1987,  giving  a 
total  annual  production  of  almost  15.4 
million  metric  tons,  or  a  2.9% 
increase  over  the  figure  for  1987, 
according  to  the  Newsprint  Div.  of 
the  American  Paper  Institute. 

U.S.  production  was  up  2.4%  for 
the  month  and  year,  compared  with 
1987  figures;  respective  Canadian 
increases  were  3.8%  and  3.1%. 

December  shipments  were  0.02% 
above  those  of  a  year  earlier.  For 
1988,  shipments  were  up  1.4%  over 
the  preceding  year. 

Preliminary  figures  show  U.S. 
daily  newspapers  consumed  806,000 
tons  in  December  —  a  3.6%  increase 
over  December  1987  use.  Consump¬ 
tion  last  year  rose  by  1 .3%  above  the 
1987  tot^.  For  overall  use,  the  API 
report  noted  that  “Even  after  adjust¬ 


ing  for  normal  seasonal  patterns,  con¬ 
sumption  in  December  was  4.5% 
above  the  level  of  last  summer/early 
fall.” 

Preliminary  ANPA  survey  figures 
show  publishers’  newsprint  stocks  in 
December  were  up  2%  over  the  same 
month  in  1987.  Supply  rose  from  47  to 
49  days  over  the  same  period.  Though 
end-of-December  newsprint  stock 
tonnage  represented  the  smallest  rise 
for  1988,  the  days’  supply  for  the 
month  was  among  the  year’s  highest. 
*  *  * 

Construction  on  Ponderay  News¬ 
print  Co.’s  180,()()0-tons-per-year  mill 
in  Usk,  Wash.,  resumed  Jan.  31,  after 
pipefitters  and  other  construction 
workers  walked  off  the  job  the  week 
before. 

Birmingham,  Ala. -based  Rust 
Engineering,  which  is  constructing 
the  $320-miliion  mill,  terminated  50 


pipefitters  Jan.  25  because  none 
would  agree  to  work  as  foreman. 
Work  was  effectively  halted  when 
other  unionized  workers  left  the  site. 

The  Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
reported  that  the  dispute  began  the 
day  before  when,  according  to  the 
union.  Rust  fired  two  pipefitters  for 
leaving  work  early. 

A  federal  court  rejected  Rust’s 
request  that  it  force  the  union  to  pro¬ 
vide  50  different  pipefitters.  Rust’s 
lawyer  reportedly  told  a  district  court 
judge  that  under  its  contract  either  the 
union  must  provide  pipefitters  or  the 
contractor  can  hire  its  own. 

The  union  said  it  could  send  back 
the  terminated  employees  but  that 
they  were  not  acceptable  to  Rust.  To 
supply  50  different  pipefitters,  the 
union  said,  it  would  have  to  contact 
locals  elsewhere. 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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March  29-31, 1989 
Hershey,  PA 


This  coming  March,  thousands  of  Newspaper  Equip¬ 
ment  buyers  will  head  East  to  the  AMERICA  EAST 
OPERATIONS  conference  in  Hershey.  PA  scheduled 
for  March  29-31.  It  is  the  largest  regional  trade  show  of  newspaper  equipment  held  in 
the  U.S. 


Key  buyers  of  equipment  for  11  regional  states  and  beyond  will  be  at  this  show  in  full- 
force  —  and  so  will  E&P!  We  will  have  distribution  of  our  March  25  issue  at  the  con¬ 
ference.  It  is  to  the  “tech”  pages  of  E&P  that  these  buyers  turn  to  read  about  new. 
beneficial  developments.  E&P  is  a  familiar  sight  to  these  newspaper  industry  people 
and  the  best  possible  vehicle  for  you  to  place  your  ad.  Show  die  buyers  the  products 
you  have  to  offer,  invite  them  to  your  booth  or  simply  welcome  them  to  the  show! 

Your  ad  can  also  serve  as  a  building  block  toward  further  buying  decisions  at  the 
ANPA/TEC  show  in  June  of  1989. 

E&P’s  March  25  issue  is  the  medium  for  you  to  use  to  reach  equipment  buyers  both 
at  the  show  and  not  at  the  show  —  our  subscribers!  You  may  not  be  able  to  see 
everyone  at  the  conference  but  with  your  ad  in  E&P.  everyone  will  be  sure  to  see  you! 

DEADLINES  FOR  THE  MARCH  25  ISSUE 
Space:  March  15  Material:  March  17 

Make  your  reservations  today  by  calling  your  local  ad  representative 
or  call  Don  Parvin  at  (2  .2)  675-4380. 


New  York  Chicago  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

1 1  West  1 9th  Street  303  East  Ohio  Street  Ste.  801 ,  3250  Wilshire  Blvd.  Ste.  1 420, 450  Sansome  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011  Chicago,  IL  6061 1  Los  Angeles,  CA  90010  San  Francisco,  CA  941 1 1 

(212)675-4380  (312)645-0123  (213)382-6346  (415)421-7950 

Fax:(212)929-1259  Fax:(213)382-1108  Fax:(415)398-4156 


Toronto 

148  King  Road  E. 

King  City,  Ontario  LCXa  1 KO 
(416)  833-6200 
Fax:(416)  833-2116 
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but  this  is  completely  different,”  he 
said.  “After  about  40  below  it’s  com¬ 
pletely  different.” 

Although  Hulen  said  he  had  trouble 
interviewing  people  outdoors  — 
between  freezing  ink  and  bulky 
gloves  —  he  said  the  photographer 
probably  had  the  most  trouble 
because  of  equipment  difficulties. 

For  example,  he  could  not  bring  his 
camera  inside  after  being  outdoors  — 
under  normal  circumstances  the 
lenses  would  fog  up,  there  they  froze. 
So  while  he  went  indoors  to  get  warm, 
his  photo  equipment  had  to  be  left 
outside. 

In  addition,  at  one  point  the  two 
lost  each  other  in  the  dense  ice  fog. 

“I  stepped  into  a  building,  and  1 
guess  he  didn’t  hear  me,”  Hulen  said. 
“It  was  only  about  30  seconds,”  but 
the  ice  fog  was  to  thick  they  couldn’t 
find  each  other.  So,  Hulen  said,  he 
went  into  a  nearby  diner  and  inter¬ 
viewed  people  there  until  the  photog¬ 
rapher  later  found  him. 

“Logistically  it  was  a  pain  in  the 
neck,”  Hulen  added,  listing  car  and 
clothing  difficulties,  “but  it  was  a  fun 
and  easy  story  to  write.” 

The  News-Miner  “had  absolutely 
no  problems  in  the  mechanical  area  or 
in  the  whole  building,”  which  was 
built  in  1%5,  when  the  paper  con¬ 
verted  to  offset.  The  building’s  two 
boilers  provide  ’’plenty  of  heat 
capacity,”  said  Gray. 

In  Anchorage,  Hofer  said  that  in 
the  first  few  days  the  boomloading 
conveyors  from  the  mailrooms  to  the 
trucks  froze- —  a  problem  solved  by 
switching  lubricants.  The  only  broken 
water  pipe  was  over  the  lobby. 
“From  that  standpoint  we’ve  been 
fortunate,”  said  Hofer,  noting  that  a 
burst  pipe  over  presses  or  computers 
could  have  spelled  disaster. 

Both  general  managers  said  experi¬ 
ence  taught  them  to  maintain  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  everything.  Hofer 
told  E&P,  “We  have  not  suffered  any 
shortages  whatsoever,”  then  paused 
and  added,  “Patience.  We  ran  out  of 
patience.” 

Editorial  personnel  had  their  own 
problems  with  the  cold  (the  first 
Alaska  winter  for  some  at  the  News- 
Miner).  The  crash  of  a  Canadian  C-130 
transport  plane  on  the  evening  of 
Jan.  29  occurred,  said  Gray,  when 
“normally  our  newsroom  is  com¬ 
pletely  shut  down”  between  the  Sun¬ 
day  morning  paper  and  the  Monday 
afternoon  paper.  He  said  those 


needed  were  quickly  located  and  “got 
on  the  job  in  that  50-,  60-degree 
[below  zero]  weather.” 

As  it  happened.  Fort  Wainwright’s 
airfield  was  closed  to  the  press  that 
night  by  the  Army  after  consulting 
Canadian  authorities. 

“We  were  lucky  enough  to  be 
there,”  said  Anchorage  Daily  News 
chief  photographer  Jim  Lavrakas. 

Lavrakas  had  returned  to  Ft. 
Wainwright  from  assignment  with  the 
divisional  supply  group  supporting 
the  biennial  (jperation  Brim  Frost,  a 
joint  U.S. -Canadian  Arctic  military 
exercise.  He  and  reporter  Don 
Hunter  were  scheduled  to  return  to 
the  mock  battle  with  the  infantry 
when  the  air  transport  crashed  and 
broke  in  two.  The  pair  remained  at 
Fort  Wainwright  for  two  days  to 
cover  the  story,  before  rejoining  the 
infantry. 

“We  couldn’t  see  anything  of  the 
crash  itself,”  said  Hunter,  “because 
the  ice  fog  was  so  heavy.  You  could 
hardly  see  the  side  of  the  road.”  He 
said  an  advantage  of  returning  to  Brim 
Frost  after  the  crash  was  that  “we  did 
get  to  interview  a  couple  of  soldiers 
who  were  on  the  [crash]  scene  real 
early  on  and  had  pretty  dramatic  sto¬ 
ries  to  tell  ...” 

To  capture  the  “fighting”  on  film, 
Lavrakas  joined  the  soldiers  in  10- 
man  tents,  each  heated  by  a  Yukon 
gas-fired  stove,  which,  he  said,  “is  so 
dangerous  to  operate  that  they  make 
sure  they  have  a  guard  at  night 
watching  it  while  everybody  else 
sleeps.” 

The  stoves  raised  the  temperature 
inside  the  tents  by  100°  —  to  a  toasty 
40-45°. 

“We  spent  maybe  two  hours  at  a 
time,  maximum,  outside,”  said  Lav¬ 
rakas,  who  kept  two  cameras  warm 
inside  his  parka.  By  moving  in  and  out 
of  the  tent  every  couple  of  hours,  he 
said,  the  camera  never  became  as 
cold  as  the  -50°  air  (“In  which  case  I 
don’t  see  how  the  battery  could 
run”).  And  though  “the  cameras  did 
get  cold  enough  that  the  film  inside 
got  brittle,”  he  said,  none  of  the  12  or 
14  rolls  was  ruined. 

Citing  past  problems  with  cameras 
frosted  from  his  breath,  Lavrakas 
said  he  wore  a  balaclava  over  his  face 
“that  helped  keep  a  lot  of  moisture  off 
the  back  of  the  camera.”  Besides,  it 
was  “just  too  cold  to  have  your  face 
exposed.”  He  said  he  changed  film 
outside  the  tent  and  that  condensation 
did  not  form  inside  the  camera. 

“I  kept  the  motor  drive  on  my 
[Nikon]  F3  on  just  because  it  supports 
the  battery  power  in  the  camera  body 
itself,  and  NiCads  really  hold  up  well 
in  the  cold  here,”  said  Lavrakas.  He 
added  that  the  motor  drive  is  not  used 


in  the  extreme  cold  “because  you  can 
get  static  electricity  built  up  on  the 
film  as  you  rewind  it  and  that’ll  ruin 
your  film.” 

In  addition  to  the  two  automatic 
cameras  (one  with  a  20mm  lens,  the 
other  usually  with  a  180mm),  he  kept 
a  backup  manual  model  in  his  pack 
and  carried  five  lenses  (the  biggest  a 
smaller-version  300mm),  a  recharge¬ 
able  battery  pack  and  a  strobe.  At  the 
time  there  was  about  seven  hours  of 
daylight. 

For  the  deep  freeze,  Lavrakas  said 
he  wore  polypropylene  glove  liners 
under  heavy  mitts,  which  were 
removed  to  shoot.  “You  just  have  to 
move  quickly  and  shoot  in  one-min¬ 
ute  durations  and  not  do  too  much,” 
he  said.  “It’s  easy  to  get  nipped,”  he 
said,  when  the  troops  are  engaged  and 
there  is  much  to  photograph.  He  said 
five  minutes  was  enough  for  frostnip 
on  the  nose  or  fingers. 

Unlike  the  constantly  moving  sol¬ 
diers,  however,  he  said  he  and  other 
observers  were  frozen  by  the  bitter 
cold. 

For  Hunter,  bare-handed  writing 
on  a  TRS-80  in  -50°  temperatures  was 
out  of  the  question.  Though  worried, 
he  said  the  old  Radio  Shack  model 
held  up  well  in  the  cold.  He  did  write 
on  the  laptop  computer  while  at  Fort 
Wainwright  and  filed  from  there,  but 
at  the  battle  site  he  used  it  only  for 
memo  writing  in  the  tent. 

“I  didn’t  file  from  the  field,”  he 
said.  “They  had  phones  but  it  was 
beyond  me  trying  to  figure  out  how  to 
file  over  them.” 


Resolution 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


included  on  each  page  of  the  printout 
whenever  data  is  accessed  on-line  and 
would  be  appended  to  every  page  of 
hard-copy  data  volumes. 

Stage  3:  If  the  newspaper  and 
research  company  cannot  agree  on 
the  appropriateness  of  the  data  results 
or  the  Stage  2  alternatives  are  unac¬ 
ceptable,  the  newspaper  would  then 
have  the  alternative. of  submitting  its 
claim  to  arbitration.  The  arbitration 
panel  would  be  chosen  from  a  list  of 
acceptable  names  approved  by  the 
INAME  Research  Committee,  the 
NRC  Task  Force,  on  Syndicated 
Research  and  the  research  companies 
prior  to  the  release  of  any  study. 

The  arbitration  panel  would  then 
have  the  task  of  reviewing  the  claim 
and  evidence  from  each  point  of  view 
and  determining  the  outcome. 
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1989  Pulitzer  nominating  jurors  appointed 


The  appointment  of  66  nominating 
jurors  for  the  1989  Pulitzer  Prizes  in 
journalism  has  been  announced  by 
President  Michael  I.  Sovern  of 
Columbia  University. 

They  will  pass  initial  judgment  on 
entries  for  14  Pulitzer  awards  in  jour¬ 
nalism  based  on  work  published  in  the 
calendar  year  1988.  The  deadline  for 
submission  of  entries  was  Feb.  1. 

The  Pulitzer  Prizes  are  awarded 
annually  each  spring  by  Columbia 
University  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  Board.  Pulitzer 
Prize  journalism  jurors  screen  all 
entries  received  and  nominate  spe¬ 
cific  ones  for  the  board’s  particular 
consideration. 

Before  the  jurors  assemble  in 
February  to  begin  the  judging  pro¬ 
cess,  each  will  be  assigned  to  work  in 
one  of  the  journalism  categories: 
public  service,  general  news  report¬ 
ing,  investigative  reporting,  explana¬ 
tory  journalism,  specialized  reporting, 
national  reporting,  international 
reporting,  feature  writing,  commen¬ 
tary,  criticism,  editorial  writing,  edi¬ 
torial  cartooning,  spot  news  photog¬ 
raphy  and  feature  photography. 

In  each  category,  jurors  are  asked 
to  exercise  their  independent  and 
collective  judgment  and  to  submit 
three  nominations  to  the  board. 

Jurors  are  advised  that  it  is  not  part 
of  their  charge  to  express  any  order  of 
preference  among  their  nominations 
and  that  their  reports  are  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Board, 
which  is  charged  under  the  will  of  the 
first  Joseph  Pulitzer  with  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  choosing  the  prize  winners.  In 
doing  so,  the  board  has  the  authority 
to  select  from  among  the  entries 
nominated  by  the  juries;  to  make  its 
own  substitutions  for  those  nomina¬ 
tions,  or  to  award  no  prize  at  all  in  a 
particular  category. 

Winners  of  the  1989  Pulitzer  Prizes 
will  be  announced  March  30. 

The  names  of  the  1989  Pulitzer 
Prize  nominating  jurors  in  journalism 
follow: 

Bob  Adams,  Washington  bureau  chief,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch 

Eddie  Adams,  photographer.  New  York  City 
WUliam  E.  Aheam,  executive  editor,  the  Associated  Press 
Jay  Ambrose,  executive  editor,  El  Paso  Herald-Post 
Jane  Amsterdam,  editor,  New  York  Post 
David  Anable,  former  managing  editor,  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  , 

Jacqui  Banaszynski,  special  projects  reporter  and  feature 
writnr,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press-Dispatch 
Dave  Barry,  columnist,  the  Miami  Herald 
Madeleine  Blais,  professor  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Massachusetts  of  Amherst,  and  columnist,  Newsday,  Long 
bland,  N.Y. 

Joann  Byrd,  executive  editor.  The  Herald,  Everett,  Wash. 
Anthony  H.  Campbell,  former  executive  editor,  the  Denver 
Post 

Jcdin  S.  Carroll,  executive  vice  president/editor,  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader 


Robert  P.  Clark,  news  consultant  (retired),  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Colleen  C.  Conant,  managing  editor,  (he  Commercial 
Appeal,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mary  Dedinsky,  managing  editor,  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Frank  del  Olmo,  editorial  writer  and  columnist,  Los 
Angeles  Times 

Leonard  Downie  Jr.,  managing  editor,  the  Washington 
Post 

John  S.  Driscoll,  editor,  the  Boston  Globe 
Donald  H.  Forst,  editor.  New  York  Newsday 
Thomas  L.  Friedman,  chief  diplomatic  correspondent,  the 
New  York  Times 

Jonathan  Friendly,  executive  editor,  master’s  program  in 
Journalism,  University  of  Michigan 

Manuel  Galvan,  editorial  board  member,  Chicago  Tribune 
Hunter  T.  George,  managing  editor,  the  News  and 
Observer/the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times 
Sig  Gissler,  editor  and  senior  vice  president,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal 

Thomas  H.  Greer,  managing  editor,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer 

Barrie  Hartman,  vice  president  and  executive  editor,  Boul¬ 
der  (Colo.)  Daily  Camera 

Jane  E.  Healy,  associate  editor,  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel 
Barbara  Henry,  editor,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle/Times-Union 

Stephen  Hess,  senior  fellow,  Brookings  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Richard  High,  editor,  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune 
William  Hilliard,  editor,  the  Oregonian,  Portland 
A1  Johnson,  vice  president/executive  editor,  Post-Tribune, 
Gary,  Ind. 

Tonnie  Katz,  assistant  managing  editor/news,  the  Orange 
County  (Calif.)  Register 

Bill  Kovach,  senior  fellow,  Nieman  Foundation,  Harvard 
University 

Larry  Kram^,  executive  editor,  San  Francisco  Examiner 
Richard  A.  Leonard,  senior  fellow  in  journalism,  East- 
West  Center,  Institute  of  Culture  and  Communication,  Hon¬ 
olulu,  Hawaii 

Norman  A.  Lockman,  managing  editor,  the  News-Journal 
papers,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Austin  Long-Scott,  reporter,  KRON-TV,  San  Francisco 
Steve  Lovelady,  associate  executive  editor,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer 

Richard  D.  Martin,  editor,  Kenosha  (Wis.)  News 
Ron  Martin,  executive  editor,  USA  Today 
Tim  McGuire,  managing  editor.  Star  Tribune,  Minneapo- 
Us-St.  Paul,  Minn. 

David  Medina,  former  assistant  city  editor,  the  Miami 
News 

Neil  Morgan,  editor,  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune 
George  Neavoll,  editor  of  the  editorial  pages,  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Ea^-Beacon 

Irene  C.  Nolan,  managing  editor,  the  Courier-Journal, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Michael  Pakenham,  editorial  page  editor.  New  York  Daily 
News 

Norman  Pearlstine,  managing  editor,  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal 

Rena  Pederson,  vice  president/editorial  page  editor,  the 
Dallas  Morning  News 

Marty  Petty,  vice  president  and  deputy  executive  editor; 
the  Haitfmxl  Courant 

Madelyn  A.  Ross,  manajpng  editor,  the  Pitbbur^  Press 
Peter  Schrag,  editorial  page  editor,  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Bee 

John  Seigenthaler,  chairman,  editor  and  publisher.  The 
Tennessean,  Nashville,  and  editorial  director,  USA  Today 
Edward  K.  Shanahan,  managing  editor,  Torrington 
(Conn.)  Register  Citizen 
David  Shaw,  media  critic,  Los  Angeles  Times 
Janies  E.  Shelledy,  editor  and  publisher,  Idahonian,  Mos¬ 
cow,  Idaho,  and  Pullman  (Wash.)  Daily  News 
Charles  E.  Shepard,  reporter,  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer 

Allan  M.  Siegal,  assistant  managing  editor,  the  New  York 
Times 

Norma  J.  Sosa,  managing  editor.  Corpus  Christ!  (Texas) 
Caller-Times 

Ernie  Sotoroayor,  associate  editor,  Dallas  Times  Herald 
Joseph  R.L.  Sterne,  editor,  editorial  pages.  The  Sun,  Balti¬ 
more 

Jim  Tharpe,  managing  editor.  The  Alabama  Journal, 
Montgomery 

Howard  C.  Weaver,  managing  editor.  Anchorage  (Alaska) 
Daily  News 

Ken  Winter,  editor  and  general  manager,  Petoskey  (Mkh.) 
News-Review 

David  R.  Witke,  executive  sports  editor,  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Registn* 

David  A.  Zeeck,  managing  editor,  Kansas  CHy  (Mo.)  Star 


Following  are  the  members  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  Board: 

President  Sovern;  John  Konner,  dean,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  School  of  Journalism;  Russell  Baker,  colum- 
niM,  the  New  York  Times;  Sissela  Bok,  associate  professor, 
Brandeb  University;  Mkhael  Gartner,  president.  NBC  News, 
and  editor,  the  Daily  Tribune,  Ames,  Iowa;  Meg  Greenfield, 
editorial  page  editor,  the  Washington  PoA;  James  F.  Hoge 
Jr.,  publisher.  New  York  Daily  News:  Peter  R.  Kann, 
publisher,  the  Wall  Street  Journal;  David  A.  Laventhol 
(chairman),  president.  Times  Mirror  Company;  Robert  C. 
Maynard,  editor  and  (Miblbher,  The  Tribune,  Oakland, 
Calif.;  C.K.  McClatchy,  editor  and  chairman  of  the  board, 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  Sacramento,  CaHf.;  Burl  Osborne, 
president  and  editor,  the  Dallas  Morning  News;  Eugene  L. 
Roberts  Jr.,  executive  editor,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
Charlotte  Saikowski,  chief  of  Washington  bureau,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor;  Howard  Simons,  curator,  Nieman 
F<Nindation,  Harvard  University;  Claude  F.  Sitton,  editorial 
director  and  vice  president.  The  News  and  Observer  and  the 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times;  Roger  W.  Wilkins,  senior  fellow.  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Policy  Studies,  and  Robinson  Professor  of  History, 
George  Mason  University,  and  Robert  C.  Christopher,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  board. 


Editor,  reporter 
held  in  contempt; 
each  fined  $1 

An  interview  with  a  gang  member 
led  to  a  contempt  citation  against  an 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  editor  and  a 
reporter,  who  were  each  fined  $1 
pending  an  appeal. 

At  the  same  time.  Municipal 
Judge  Carol  Corrigan  said  that  Leroy 
Aarons,  vice  president  for  news,  and 
reporter  Harry  Harris  were  acting  in 
the  “highest  tradition”  of  their  pro¬ 
fession  in  refusing  to  turn  over  inter¬ 
view  notes  of  the  story. 

Harris  interviewed  the  gang  mem¬ 
ber  who  named  Emanual  Lacy  as  an 
alleged  drug  kingpin.  After  the 
story  —  with  the  source’s  name  with¬ 
held  —  was  published,  Lacy  was 
arrested  on  a  murder  charge.  Lacy’s 
attorney  demanded  that  the  Tribune 
relinquish  the  notes. 

According  to  Aaron,  the  story  was 
primarily  a  “wide-ranging”  piece 
about  gang  life  in  which  Lacy’s  name 
was  mentioned. 

In  issuing  the  contempt  citation. 
Judge  Corrigan  said  the  defense  had 
demonstrated  a  “reasonable  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  information  sought 
might  result  in  the  defendant’s  exon¬ 
eration.” 

Aarons  told  E&P,  “The  tone  of  her 
decision  leads  us  to  feel  that  the  judge 
may  be  interested  in  seeing  what  a 
higher  court  might  do  in  this  matter.” 

Tribune  attorney  Judith  Epstein  is 
appealing  Corrigan’s  citation  to  the 
Superior  Court  on  the  basis  of  the 
California  Shield  Law  and  the  First 
Amendment.  The  fines  were  stayed 
pending  a  new  ruling. 
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P.S.  Mueller  discusses  his  offbeat  work 

The  Wisconsin  resident  seif-syndicates  his  cartoons  to  about  30 
newspapers  and  aiso  contributes  to  a  number  of  magazines 


By  John  Kovalic 

P.S.  Mueller  likes  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  time  and  space. 

As  a  cartoonist,  his  drawings  are 
angular  and  full  of  tension.  As  a  writ¬ 
er,  his  gags  run  the  gamut  from  exis¬ 
tential  to  just  plain  weird.  Mueller’s 
humor  seems  to  owe  as  much  to  Dan¬ 
te’s  Inferno  as  it  does  to  the  turf  bro¬ 
ken  by  the  underground  cartoonists  of 
the  1960s. 

But  Mueller  insisted:  “I’m  cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form 
what  you  would  call  an  underground 
cartoonist.  My  stuff  is  occasionally 
manic  and  full  of  hysteria,  and  sure 
there  is  occasional  violence  —  and 
I’m  all  for  it  —  but  would  Chaplin 
have  been  great  if  he  didn’t  fall  down  a 
lot?” 

Mueller,  a  mild-looking  man  with  a 
propensity  to  break  into  an  evil  grin, 
self-syndicates  from  his  home  in 
Madison,  Wis.  But  his  syndication 
style  is  relaxed,  and  the  cartoonist  is 
unsure  about  the  exact  size  of  his 
newspaper  client  list. 

“I’m  trying  to  think,  here  .  .  .  ,” 


GoDoT  foK 
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No  bogs  under  his  eyes. 

he  said,  lifting  a  glass  of  water.  “The 
number’s  got  to  be  somewhere 
around  30  .  .  .  .” 

Many  of  Mueller’s  clients  are  alter¬ 
native  weekly  papers  such  as  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Reader,  and  others  are  maga¬ 
zines  such  as  Harper’s,  Runner’s 
World,  and  Hippocrates  (a  health/sci¬ 
ence  publication).  He  also  does  work 
for  the  Snarf  underground  comic 
book  published  by  Kitchen  Sink 
Press. 


Popeye  reaches  his  60th  birthday 


King  Features  Syndicate  marked  the 
60th  anniversary  of  “Popeye”  with  a 
February  18  birthday  party  at  the 
F.A.O.  Schwarz  toy  store  in  New 
York  City. 

Popeye  made  his  first  appearance 
in  1929  in  the  “Thimble  Theatre” 
comic  created  by  Elzie  Segar  (1894- 
1938).  The  Sunday  “Popeye”  is  now 
done  by  Bud  Sagendorf  and  the  daily 
by  Bobby  London,  and  the  strip 


appears  in  about  250  papers  via  King. 

In  related  news,  Popeye  has  been 
named  the  official  ambassador  of  the 
New  York  City  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  The  famous  car¬ 
toon  character  appeared  with  the 
Scouts  at  the  Presidential  Inaugura¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  D.C.,  January  20 
and  will  be  attending  the  1989  Scout 
Show  and  Exhibition  in  Manhattan 
April  1. 


P.S.  Mueller 


Then  Robin  Williams  can  imitate  Popeye's  Robin  Williams  imitation. 


The  yolk's  on  him. 


“Occasionally  advertising  agencies 
come  screaming  out  of  the  woodwork 
as  well,”  the  cartoonist  added,  almost 
apologetically. 

Servicing  such  a  multihued  jumble 
of  journals,  Mueller’s  style  of  humor 
remains  surprisingly  constant. 
“Occasionally,  even  parish  newslet¬ 
ters  reprint  my  stuff,  which  mystifies 
me,”  said  Mueller.  Not  since  hard¬ 
hitting  progressive  journalist  Alexan¬ 
der  Cockbum  picked  up  his  pen  for 
Better  Homes  and  Cardens  could 
more  eclectic  pairings  have  been 
imagined. 

“I  think  Mueller’s  great,”  said  Chi¬ 
cago  Reader  editor  and  publisher  Bob 
Roth.  “It’s  hard  to  describe  the  off- 
the-wall  nature  of  Pete’s  work.  It  is 
very  impressionistic.  How  on  earth 
could  you  describe  a  cartoon  entitled, 
‘Dead  Heat  at  the  Lobster  Toss’?” 

Other  Mueller  cartoons  have 
shown  a  dog  drinking  “Cup  o’  Cat” 
and  a  man  with  a  “five-gallon  head” 
wearing  a  ten-gallon  hat.  Then  there 
was  the  one  featuring  two  men  who 


John  Kovalic  is  a  Madison,  Wis.- 
based  writer. 
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Brent  Nicastro 


looked  sort  of  like  wine  tasters.  The 
caption:  “Urine  Samplers.” 

Mueller’s  first  cartoons  were 
drawn  in  his  Jesuit  high  school  days  in 
northern  Illinois.  After  college,  he 
worked  “in  the  tropical  plant  busi¬ 
ness,”  in  a  record  store,  and  as  a  disc 
jockey  at  a  local  radio  station.  The 


Reader  began  running  his  cartoons 
regularly  in  1979. 

“I’m  not  sure  he’s  for  everybody,” 
added  Roth.  “But  I  wouldn’t  have  it 
any  other  way.  I  wouldn’t  like  it 
nearly  as  much  if  his  work  was  toned 
down.” 

But  Mueller  said:  “I  aim  my  car- 


Jean-Michel  Cousteau 


Jacques- Yves  Cousteau 


Weekly  Cousteau  feature  starting 


Explorers/environmentalists  Jean- 
Michel  and  Jacques-Yves  Cousteau 
will  be  doing  a  weekly  column  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  begin¬ 
ning  March  5. 

The  750-word  “Cousteau  Watch” 
will  be  written  mostly  by  Jean- 
Michel,  with  occasional  columns  by 
his  father  Jacques-Yves. 

LATS  said  the  feature  will  discuss 
“the  wonders  of  nature”  as  well  as 
“the  daily  threats  to  its  survival.” 
Specific  columns  will  deal  with  topics 
such  as  the  deforestation  of  the  Ama¬ 
zon  and  the  murder  of  a  prominent 
ecologist  there,  the  depletion  of  fish¬ 
eries  off  northwestern  Australia  by 
desperate  Indonesian  fishermen,  the 
perils  of  a  new  mining  treaty  in 
Antarctica,  Cousteau  visits  to  primi¬ 
tive  villages  in  Papua  New  Guinea, 
and  Cousteau  dives  with  killer  whales 
on  the  hunt. 

Many  of  the  columns  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  color  transparency 


and/or  black-and-white  photo. 

The  column’s  launch  coincides 
with  the  15th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Cousteau  Society,  a 
nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to 
the  protection  and  wise  management 
of  natural  resources. 

A  recent  Gallup  Poll  for  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  showed  that  39%  of  Americans 
strongly  identify  themselves  as  envi¬ 
ronmentalists.  And  American  Demo¬ 
graphics  magazine  reported  that  47% 
of  all  consumers  have  changed  their 
day-to-day  behavior  because  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  concerns. 

Over  the  years,  Cousteau  films 
have  reached  over  250  million  homes 
worldwide. 

Papers  planning  to  run  the  feature 
include  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  San  Antonio  Light,  International 
Herald  Tribune  of  Paris,  II  Sole  of 
Italy,  Novedades  of  Mexico,  and  O 
Estado  and  O  Globo  of  Brazil. 


News  service  on  book  publishing 


Publishers  Weekly  News  Service  will 
be  offered  beginning  March  6  by 
United  Feature  Syndicate. 

The  weekly  service  from  the  116- 
year-old  Publishers  Weekly  magazine 
will  provide  20  compact  reviews  of 
current  books  as  well  as  four  best¬ 
seller  lists  —  including  the  leading 
titles  in  hardcover  fiction  and  nonfic¬ 
tion,  and  trade  and  mass-market 


paperbacks. 

There  will  also  be  news  briefs  about 
the  publishing  world,  including  which 
books  have  been  optioned  for  movies 
and  television;  articles  on  publishing 
trends;  overviews  of  books  on  gen¬ 
eral-interest  topics  such  as  travel, 
sports,  health,  and  parenting;  and 
interviews  with  literary  personalities 
such  as  Anne  Rice,  Philip  Roth,  Gail 
Sheehy,  and  Sidney  Sheldon. 


toons  at  everybody  ....  I  want  pre¬ 
cocious  children  and  open-minded 
old  folks,  and  everybody  that  falls  in 
between.  I  don’t  want  to  appeal  just  to 
your  beret-bedecked  Soho  art- 
damaged  crowd.  The  type  of  humor 
that  survives  is  humor  that  has  a  uni¬ 
versality  and  a  timelessness  to  it. 
How  else  could  you  explain  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Lewis  Carroll  and  [Jonathan] 
Swift?  Or  the  cartoons  of  James  Thur- 
ber?” 

Mueller,  who  has  been  approached 
by  syndicates,  remains  uncertain 
about  doing  a  daily  panel.  “Some  of 
the  syndicates  are  loosening  up,”  he 
said.  “They’re  beginning  to  realize 
that  times  are  changing  for  artists,  and 
if  indeed  you  are  an  artist  with  some 
integrity,  you  are  not  going  to  let 
someone  own  you  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel.  Of  course  there  are  some  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  simply  hired  guns  and  do 
what  writers  and  editors  tell  them  to 
do,  and  are  fairly  successful.  But  that 
would  be  no  fun  for  me.  It  would  be  a 
mercenary-type  job  to  sit  there  and 
say,  ‘You  want  something  like  ‘Cal¬ 
vin  and  Hobbes’?  I’ll  give  you  some¬ 
thing  like  ‘Calvin  and  Hobbes.’” 

He  added:  “I’m  talking  to  a  syndi¬ 
cate  right  now.  We’re  at  the  point 
where  I’ve  pretty  much  agreed  to  give 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


No  one  advises  on  how  to  behave 
at  the  office  and  home  better  than 
Letitia  Baldrige.  But  then  who  has 
more  experience  than  this  etiquette 
doyenne?  She  counseled  four 
First  Ladies  and  authored 
The  Complete  Guide  to  Executive 
Manners.  To  insure  your  readers' 
business  and  social  success,  order 
her  column  today. 

Call  toll-free  800445-4555 
for  a  free  sample  of  The  Letitia 
B^aldrige  Column  RSVP.  Alaska. 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada, 
call  collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get 


rship  and  revenues. 
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(Continued  from  page  41) 
some  thought  to  develop  an  idea  for  a 
daily  single  panel.  And  I’ve  made  it 
clear  that  it’s  going  to  have  to  be 
pretty  universal.  I’ve  refused  to  guar¬ 
antee  that  I  can  come  up  with  a  char¬ 
acter  that  can  specifically  be  spun  off 
into  dolls  and  television  shows  and 
what  have  you.” 

A  P.S.  Mueller  plush  toy  would 
indeed  be  a  bizarre  concept.  “I’d 
make  them  out  of  Velcro,”  he 
noted  with  a  chuckle. 

In  any  case,  Mueller  has  a  work¬ 
load  that  already  surpasses  that  of 
most  daily  comic  creators  —  some¬ 
times  doing  up  to  18  cartoons  a  week. 

And  Mueller’s  second  book  collec¬ 
tion  is  due  out  this  winter  from  Mea- 
dowbrook.  It’s  called  Playing  Fast 
and  Loose  With  Time  and  Space. 

Press  clubs  for  kids 

Children’s  Express  (CE),  an  inter¬ 
national  news  service  staffed  by 
youngsters  ages  8  to  18,  is  inviting 
newspapers  to  establish  Children’s 
Express  Press  Clubs. 

Papers  can  offer  club  memberships 
for  a  nominal  fee.  Youngsters  who 
sign  up  will  then  receive  a  member¬ 
ship  card,  T-shirt,  and  a  “How  to  Be 
Heard”  guide  with  information  on 
research,  letter  writing,  and  tele¬ 
phoning  skills.  Included  in  the  pack¬ 
age  is  an  “Action  Gram”  urging  chil¬ 
dren  to  send  in  ideas  to  the  paper  or 
CE. 

Participating  papers  will  get  CE’s 
weekly  feature  service,  a  monthly 
editorial  “broadsheet”  that  includes 
advance  notice  of  columns  that  dove¬ 
tail  with  the  CE  tv  show  on  PBS,  and 
other  material.  And  papers  can  start  a 
CE  newsgathering  bureau  and  do 
other  things. 

CE  (see  E&P,  March  5,  1983)  was 
founded  in  1975,  and  nominated  for  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1981.  Over  2,000 
youngsters  have  worked  for  CE,  with 
their  interview  subjects  including 
George  Bush,  Jimmy  Carter,  Robert 
Dole,  Michael  Dukakis,  Jesse  Jack- 
son,  Ted  Kennedy,  Ronald  Reagan, 
Margaret  Thatcher,  and  Lily  Tomlin. 

Subscribers  recently  signing  up 
with  CE  —  which  is  based  at  245 
Seventh  Ave.,  5th  Floor,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10001  —  include  the  Anchorage 
Daily  News,  Denver  Post,  Springfield 
(Ohio)  News-Sun,  and  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times. 

Almanac  sales  news 

The  World  Almanac  and  Book  of 
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Ruby  and  Av'rage  Joe  appear  in  this  'Bumps'  strip. 

‘Bumps’  comic  to  make  its  debut 


“Bumps  in  the  Night,”  a  comic 
starring  two  raccoons  who  hang  out  at 
a  diner,  is  being  introduced  next 
month  by  United  Cartoonist  Syndicate 
(UCS). 

The  strip’s  taller  and  smarter  rac¬ 
coon  is  named  Reggie,  and  the 
rounder,  more  naive  one  is  Jerome. 
Other  “Bumps”  characters  include 
diner  owner  Av’rage  Joe,  a  gruff  man 
who  doesn’t  like  raccoons  in  his  eat- 


Hugh  Bianco 

Facts  1989  has  recently  topped  a 
number  of  best-seller  lists,  including 
those  compiled  by  the  New  York 
Times,  Publishers  Weekly,  Barnes  & 
Noble,  and  B.  Dalton. 

About  100  newspapers  are  involved 
with  the  almanac  via  advertising, 
imprinted  covers,  resale,  and  the 
“Heroes  of  Young  America”  poll. 

The  almanac  is  published  by 
Scripps  Howard’s  Pharos  Books,  a 
sister  company  to  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  and  United  Feature 
Syndicate. 


Tenth  anniversaries 

Two  syndicated  columns  have 
reached  their  10th  anniversaries. 

One  is  “The  People’s  Pharmacy” 
by  Joe  Graedon  of  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  (profiled  in  E&P,  October  15, 
1983). 

The  other  is  “Looking  Great”  by 
Gloria  Lintermans  of  Whitegate  Fea- 


ery;  Ruby,  a  waitress  who  is  sort  of  a 
surrogate  mother  to  Reggie  and  Jer¬ 
ome;  and  various  diner  customers. 

“Bumps”  is  by  Hugh  Bianco,  a  23- 
year-old  New  Jersey  resident.  He 
graduated  cum  laude  from  Seton  Hall 
University  with  a  degree  in  English, 
and  also  studied  at  the  Joe  Kubert 
School  of  Cartoon  and  Graphic  Art  in 
New  Jersey. 

Bianco  started  his  six-day-a-week 
comic  in  1987,  and  it  ran  in  several 
New  Jersey  weeklies.  The  “Bumps” 
characters  have  also  appeared  in  air 
conditioner  ads  as  well  as  anti-drug 
posters  for  the  Essex  County  (N.J.) 
Sheriffs  Office.  Bianco  —  who  got 
the  Reggie  and  Jerome  names  via  a 
reader  contest  —  said  his  characters 
will  be  part  of  other  public  service 
campaigns  in  the  future. 

UCS  is  based  at  P.O.  Box  7081, 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas  78415. 

tures  Syndicate.  In  a  recent  column, 
Lintermans  offered  readers  a  pam¬ 
phlet  listing  common  cosmetic  ingre¬ 
dients  that  activate  acne,  and 
received  over  10,000  requests. 

Student  competition 

Entries  are  being  sought  for  the 
third  annual  John  Locher  Memorial 
Award  Competition  for  student  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonists. 

Photocopies  of  three  cartoons 
should  be  sent  by  March  3 1  to  contest 
chairman  Hy  Rosen,  Albany  Times- 
Union,  163  E.  Hague  Blvd.,  Glen- 
mont,  N.Y.  12077. 

The  competition,  sponsored  by  the 
Association  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists,  is  named  after  the  late 
son  of  cartoonist  Dick  Locher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Tribune  Media 
Services. 

The  winner  receives  a  three-day, 
all-expenses-paid  trip  to  the  AAEC’s 
convention  in  Newport,  R.L,  this 
spring. 
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Tough  times 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


took  its  toll. 

With  fewer  reporters,  Woehler 
said,  “we’ve  been  working  at  a  more 
frantic  pace.  There’s  no  time  to  sit 
back  and  think  with  a  million  stories 
coming  at  you.  We  used  to  do  a  lot 
more  planning  of  stories.” 

'  Woehler,  whose  beat  is  agriculture, 
noted  that  he  and  his  colleagues  are 
doing  far  more  general  assignment 
stories  than  before  the  cuts. 

According  to  Williams,  another 
change  was  a  greater  emphasis  on 
finding  “upbeat  features.  Not  boost- 
erism  stuff  but  good  things  about  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  community  or  a  business 
that  wasn’t  doing  badly  so  that  people 
wouldn’t  be  hit  every  day  with  a 
problem.” 

Several  business  people  and  other 
community  leaders  generally  felt  the 
Herald  has  presented  a  balanced  pic¬ 
ture  both  in  news  and  editorials. 

Kennewick  Mayor  Brad  Fisher 
observed,  “Their  reporting  has  been 
tough  for  some,  but  I  think  the  Herald 
has  done  a  good  job  in  showing  both 
sides  of  the  economic  situation.  They 
have  a  realistic  sense  of  conditions.” 

However,  Fisher,  a  stockbroker, 
faulted  the  Herald  for  allegedly  giving 
too  much  publicity  to  an  anti-nuclear 
Spokane  activist  group  HEAL  (Han¬ 
ford  Education  Action  League). 

“It’s  frustrating  to  see  them 
(HEAL)  get  front-page  coverage,” 
Fisher  stated. 

Sue  Watkins,  manager  of  the  Port 
of  Kennewick,  said  Gillenwater  “has 
been  marvelous  in  his  understanding 
of  the  community.  We  have  problems 


but  I  believe  people  want  to  hear  the 
good  news,  too.  This  keeps  up  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  the  community.” 

Real  estate  agent  and  Richland 
school  board  member  James  Wade 
termed  the  Herald’s  reporting 
“exceptional.  Kelso  is  usually  on  the 
mark.” 

However,  William  Compton,  an 
insurance  broker,  felt  the  paper 
should  adopt  a  more  positive  attitude. 

“Westinghouse  layoffs  should  be 
printed,  but  not  on  the  front  page,”  he 
complained.  Westinghouse  is 
involved  in  the  Hanford  operation. 


“Westinghouse  layoffs 
should  be  printed,  but 
not  on  the  front  page,” 
he  complained. 


Robert  Talbot,  a  Westinghouse 
industrial  engineer,  considers  the 
Herald  a  “professionally  written” 
newspaper  but  charged  it  with  “over¬ 
blowing”  some  stories. 

“There’s  too  much  about  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  radiation,”  he  elaborated. 
“There’s  not  that  much  risk 
involved.” 

Attorney  Pete  Felsted  called  the 
Herald  the  “conscience  of  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

Most  of  the  Herald’s  editorials  are 
written  by  editorial  page  editor  Matt 
Taylor,  a  seasoned  journalist  who 
previously  worked  for  the  Miami 
Herald,  Tampa  Tribune  and  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.C.)  Observer. 

Gillenwater  said  the  Herald  is  per¬ 
ceived  as  being  more  liberal  than  the 
community,  but  Taylor’s  perception 
is  that  “I’m  the  liberal,  he’s 


[Gillenwater]  the  conservative.  He 
will  suggest  editorials,  but  we  usually 
find  an  accommodation  we  can  all  live 
with.” 

The  publisher,  however,  is  not  shy 
about  writing  a  “give  ’em  hell”  col¬ 
umn  under  his  byline. 

In  one  piece,  he  accused  the  Rea¬ 
gan  admimistration  of  “cynicism  and 
treachery  staggering  in  its  dimen¬ 
sions”  for  abandoning  a  Hanford 
reactor  facility. 

Tricity  citizens,  he  thundered  on, 
have  been  “lied  to  and  betrayed  by 
the  very  people  who  repeatedly  sent 
them  into  battle.” 

The  Herald’s  handling  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  story  and  Gillenwater’ s  com¬ 
munity  leadership  role  carry  the 
blessings  of  C.K.  McClatchy,  who 
told  E&P  the  company  has  changed 
its  policy  in  that  regard. 

“In  the  old  days  there  was  a  strong 
tradition  that  our  editors  and  business 
managers  not  become  involved  in 
community  activity,”  he  observed. 
“We’re  still  very  careful  not  to  get 
involved  in  any  way  that  would  com¬ 
promise  our  independence,  but  get¬ 
ting  involved  makes  sense  in  the  [tri¬ 
city]  situation. 

“The  people  at  the  Herald  have 
done  an  outstanding  job  of  improving 
the  quality  of  the  paper  while  holding 
down  expenses,  and  Kelso  is  sensi¬ 
tive  to  what  can  be  done  in  leadership 
without  compromising  us.” 

Gannett  grants 

The  Gannett  Foundation  has 
approved  86  ^ants  totaling  $582,059 
in  communities  served  by  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.  interests.  To  date  in  1989,  the 
foundation  has  approved  more  than 
$1,009,000  in  grants. 
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A  CHALLENGING  WORD  SEARCH  PUZZLE? 


TANGLEWORD™  is  a  new  word-search  puzzle  with  a  twist— 
when  the  clue  words  are  discovered,  they  spell  out  the  final 
solution.  Unlike  the  typical  word-search  puzzle,  each  clue 
word  can  run  in  several  directions — straight,  curved,  up,  down, 
even  backwards. 

■  2-column  width 

■  six  times  weekly 

■  daily  themes  often  relate  to  special  events  and  holidays 

■  more  challenging  than  an  ordinary  word-search  puzzle 

■  a  fun,  visual  game 


TANGLEWORD  debuts  March  6. 
For  more  information  call 
Brad  Bushell  at  1-800-221-4816 
(in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 
United  Media  Canada, 
1-800-668-4649. 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  56) 

treacherous  than  their  predecessors. 

Today’s  neo-prohibitionists  want 
to  limit  speech,  limit  information, 
limit  advertising  in  an  effort  to  control 
this  country’s  drinking  habits.  I  guess 
they  haven’t  heard  about  the  Soviet 
Union’s  well-publicized  national 
drinking  problem,  despite  the  fact  in 
Russia  there  is  no  advertising  of 
alcholic  beverages  at  all. 

In  the  U.S.,  when  you  touch  free 
speech,  you  are  touching  something 
sacred. 

Yet,  neo-prohibitionists  exist  even 
in  the  World  Health  Organization  — 
scarlet  letters  WHO.  In  the  last  ses¬ 
sion,  they  pushed  the  Senate  Govern¬ 
mental  Affairs  Committee  to  increase 
the  price  of  alcohol  beverages,  reduce 
their  availability  and,  of  course, 
restrict  advertising.  If  WHO  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  they 
would  probably  try  to  ban  white 
sheets. 

Of  course,  the  neo-prohibitionists 
don’t  like  smoking.  They  believe 
Americans  should  not  smoke,  and  the 
way  to  stamp  it  out  is  —  you  guessed 
it  —  ban  the  advertising  of  alt 
tobacco  products. 

In  1970,  cigarette  advertising  was 
dropped  from  radio  and  television 
after  pressure  groups  pushed  to  have 
it  banned  by  law.  In  1986,  the  ban  was 
extended  to  smokeless  tobacco. 

Well,  the  neo-prohibitionists  in  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association 
didn’t  think  there  were  enough  laws 
and  recently  pushed  for  a  federal  law 
that  would  bar  all  advertising  of 
tobacco  products. 

Now,  my  question  is.  What  was  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association 
doing  even  considering  such  a  thing? 
Pin  the  scarlet  letter  on  those  New 
York  lawyers.  Who  gave  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association  the  power 
to  regulate  advertising?  Who 
appointed  them  the  overseer  of 
America’s  smoking  habits? 

Brand  the  New  York  Bar  neo-pro¬ 
hibitionists.  They  forge  on,  mindless 
of  the  fact  that  their  own  parent  orga¬ 
nization,  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  renounced  their  efforts.  Their 
own  media  law  committee  pointed 
out,  “The  proposed  ban  .  .  .  reveals 
a  profound  disregard  for  the  personal 
autonomy  rights  of  the  individual, 
who  must  be  allowed  to  read,  think 
and  choose  for  himself.” 

How  many  of  you  live  in  New 
Jersey?  Your  senator.  Bill  Bradley, 
normally  known  as  a  pretty  good  guy, 
recently  proposed  removing  federal 


tax  deductions  for  tobacco  advertis¬ 
ing.  He  called  deductibility  a  govern¬ 
ment  subsidy  of  the  tobacco  industry, 
claiming,  “My  argument  all  along  has 
been  that  you  have  a  right  to  free 
speech.  You  don’t  have  a  right  to  a  tax 
loophole.” 

Don’t  try  to  weasel  out  of  it.  Bill. 
Pin  a  scarlet  letter  on  him  and  brand 
Bill  a  ne^'-prohibitionist.  Sen.  Brad¬ 
ley’s  proposal  is  likely  to  be  reintro¬ 
duced  in  this  session.  Bill  has  friends 
in  other  states,  such  as  Congressman 
Mike  Synar  of  Oklahoma  who  is  also 
proposing  a  ban  on  the  tax  deduct¬ 
ibility  of  some  product  advertising. 

They  are  part  of  a  line  extension  of 
neo-prohibitionists  —  the  neo-prohi¬ 
bitionist  mercenaries.  They  believe 
they  can  relieve  state  and  federal 
budget  deficits  by  limiting  deductions 
for  advertising.  Why  should  deduc¬ 
tions  for  advertising  be  different  from 
any  other  business  deduction? 

Why?  Because  neo-prohibitionists 
don’t  like  advertising. 

On  a  national  level,  the  U.S.  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
U.S.  Senate  Finance  Committee  are 
likely  to  consider  limiting  the  deduct¬ 
ibility  of  all  advertising  expenses. 
They  will  never  get  through,  you  say. 
Well,  the  joint  committees  may  also 
consider  denying  advertising  deduc¬ 
tions  for  specific  products,  including 
tobacco  and  alcohol  beverage  adver¬ 
tising.  They  will  never  get  through, 
you  say.  Well,  there  are  also  propos¬ 
als  to  limit  advertising  deductibility 
to  20%.  Twenty  percent  of  a  bad  idea 
is  still  a  bad  idea. 

A  Wharton  Econometrics  Study 
predicts  that  even  a  20%  loss  in 
deductibility  would  lead  to  a  4.8% 
reduction  in  advertising. 

It  is  true,  God  did  not  say  there  will 
be  advertising,  but  a  4.8%  reduction 
in  advertising  could  mean  less 
speech.  Any  limitation  is  a  bad  limita¬ 
tion.  Everything  we  have  learned 
from  other  countries  suggests  that  the 
way  to  control  abuses  is  with  more 
information,  not  less. 

If  limiting  deductibility  isn’t  your 
state’s  cup  of  tea,  then  there  is  the 
matter  of  imposing  a  tax  on  advertis¬ 
ing.  Our  industry  won  that  battle  in 
Florida  in  1987,  but  we  certainly 
haven’t  won  the  war.  Recently  [Feb. 
6],  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Missouri  to 
tax  all  advertising  in  the  state.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  reported  a  bill 
pending  in  Connecticut  that  would  tax 
all  local  and  national  advertising  in 
that  state  and,  last  week,  Oregon  and 
South  Dakota  introduced  bills  that 
would  tax  advertising  and  four  other 
states  are  considering  the  same  thing. 
The  net  effect  will  be  that  any  tax  will 
cost  advertisers,  and  advertisers  will 
cut  advertising,  and  this  will  be  yet 


another  way  of  limiting  information  to 
consumers. 

Neo-prohibitionists  who  don’t  like 
advertising,  who  don’t  like  fast  food, 
who  don’t  like  health  claims,  who 
don’t  like  price  claims,  refuse  to 
believe  that  consumers’  values  and 
tastes  may  differ  from  their  own.  So 
they  attempt  to  impose  their  values  by 
restricting  the  flow  of  information  to 
consumers.  You  don’t  have  to  be  in 
my  business  to  realize  this  is  a  threat 
to  our  personal  freedoni. 

Should  anyone  regulate  advertis¬ 
ing? 

According  to  FTC  chairman  Daniel 
Oliver,  “In  a  free  society,  the  primary 
regulator  must  always  be  the  con¬ 
sumer  through  his  participation  in  the 
marketplace.” 

I  know  some  people  will  see  my 
comments  as  self-serving,  since  my 
company  represents  clients  in  many 
of  the  categories  I’ve  discussed  but, 
in  fact,  they  are  not  our  largest 
clients,  and  they  are  not  calling  the 
shots  on  this  issue.  What  I  am  talking 
about  is  principle. 

That  principle  is  not  one  of  anarchy 
and  caveat  emptor,  but  one  of 
individual  —  and  responsible  — free 
choice.  I’m  a  New  Englander  and  I 
believe  in  self-government. 

The  reality  is,  someone  does  need 
to  regulate  advertising,  and  that 
someone  is  us  —  the  advertising 
industry  and  the  media.  If  we  don’t 
regulate  ourselves,  we  leave  open  a 
vacuum  in  which  these  neo-prohibi¬ 
tionists  thrive. 

We  need  to  regulate  ourselves  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law.  Yes, 
we  need  laws,  all  of  us  do,  but  what 
we  don’t  need  are  vigilantes  wearing 
the  sheriff’s  badge.  What  is  worse  is 
that  the  neo-prohibitionists  have 
pinned  the  sheriffs  badge  on  them¬ 
selves.  They  deserve  a  scarlet  letter 
instead. 

Challenges  against  advertising  are 
resolved  satisfactorily  and  voluntar¬ 
ily  outside  government  far  more  often 
than  within  official  channels.  Regu¬ 
late  thyself  may  be  the  strongest 
defense  we  have  to  offer  against  the 
neo-prohibitionists,  but  have  we? 

The  caseload  of  the  National 
Advertising  Division  of  the  Council  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus  has  steadily 
declined  over  the  past  eight  years. 
The  NAD  handled  one-third  fewer 
complaints  in  1988  than  they  did  in 
1981.  Yet  the  need  for  them  to  do 
more  is  clearly  there.  In  1988,  only 
26%  of  the  advertising  claims  they 
examined  were  found  to  be  substan¬ 
tiated.  This  is  down  from  45%  in  1981 . 
Regulate  thyself;  I  think  the  NAD  can 
help  us  do  that. 

Advertisers  need  to  be  responsible 
in  product  labeling  and  advertising.  If 
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you  are  accentuating  the  positive, 
don’t  ignore  the  negative,  and  do  it  al) 
truthfully.  Agencies,  insist  that  your 
clients  give  you  proper  substantia¬ 
tion.  Remember  that  you  are  equally 
as  liable. 

Broadcasters  and  publishers,  don’t 
let  us  off  the  hook.  Educators,  stress 
with  your  students  the  need  to  per¬ 
suade  the  consumer  truthfully.  Do 
you  realize  what  is  at  stake  here? 
Speech  and  information.  Consumers 
need  to  choose,  not  have  choices 
made  for  them. 

As  citizens  of  a  free  country,  we 
cannot  abdicate  our  rights  to  anyone, 
elected  or  not.  When  we  are  mute, 
when  we  do  not  raise  our  voices  in 
protest,  neo-prohibitionists  are 
encouraged.  We  give  them  license  to 
license  us. 

We  must  regulate  ourselves. 
Deflate  the  neo-prohibitionists.  Sure, 
I  want  to  protect  my  business,  but  I 
urge  you  most  passionately  to  protect 
the  personal  freedoms  of  us  all. 

In  their  effort  to  stamp  out  the  so- 
called  evils  of  tobacco,  alcohol, 
sodium,  the  neo-prohibitionists 
are  imposing  their  preferences  on  the 
lives  of  the  rest  of  us.  Recognize  the 
danger. 


Newsprint 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


Union  attorney  Steve  Crumb  told 
the  court  the  pipefitters  were  not  on 
strike,  according  to  the  Spokesman- 
Review,  which  quoted  the  judge,  Jus¬ 
tin  Quackenbush,  as  saying  Rust 
“should  adopt  a  realistic  attitude  if 
they  want  to  get  the  project  under 
way.” 

A  spokesperson  for  Rust  told  E&P 
that  “as  of  Tuesday  [Jan.  31]  all  the 
pipefitters  were  back  on  the  job,” 
adding  that  there  were  probably  more 
than  50. 

The  mill  will  be  operated  by  part- 
owner  Lake  Superior  Forest  Products 
(a  Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products 
subsidiary).  Five  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies,  including  Knight-Ridder  and 
Copley,  also  have  interests  in  the 
company. 

The  construction  schedule  calling 
for  January  1990  completion  has  been 
moved  up  to  October  1989,  according 
to  a  January  Pulp  &  Paper  report.  The 
magazine  also  reported  Southeast 
Paper  Co.’s  190,000-tpy  recycled 
newsprint  machine  in  Dublin,  Ga., 
will  come  on  line  this  August  rather 
than  early  next  year. 


Ombudsman 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


emphasis  to  certain  words  he  had 
intended  to  be  taken  lightly. 

I  also  must  admit  that  I  am  glad  1  did 
not  have  to  write  the  headline  and 
cannot  suggest  how  it  might  have 
been  better  phrased  in  only  six  or 
seven  words. 


Free  paper 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


Last  year,  the  week  was  pro¬ 
claimed  officially  by  “nearly  half’ 
the  nation’s  governors,  the  associa¬ 
tion  said. 

Among  ways  the  association  sug¬ 
gests  to  mark  the  week:  Editorials  on 
the  importance  of  free  papers;  remi- 
nicenses  from  retired  editors  about 
the  beginnings  of  the  paper;  and 
advertising  promotions. 

AFCP  is  located  at  1 1 1  E.  Wacker 
Dr.,  Suite  600,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
60601.  Phone:  312/644-6610. 


My kiad of town 
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hicago  is  this  year's  site  for  the  ANPA  Convention,  bringing  together  the  largest 
number  of  powerful  newspaper  executives  than  any  other  convention  in  the  industry. 
'  Your  advertising  message  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  two  ANPA  Convention 
'issues  will  reach  the  movers,  shakers  and  decision  makers  of  the  newspaper  industry  — 
^plotters  and  planners  of  the  direction  of  the  newspaper  industry.  Whatever  your  strong 
points  may  be,  promote  them  in  E&P's  April  22nd  Convention  and  April  29th  Post 
Convention  Issues  and  enhance  your  image  with  industry  leaders. 


Closing  Dates: 

April  22  Convention 
Issue:  Space  4/10 
Copy  4/12 

April  29  Post  Convention 
Issue:  Space  4/17 
Copy  4/19 

Ecfilor  &  Pubisher  ^  ABP 

11  West  19lhStreef  New  Vbrk.  N  Y  10011  •2126754380  ANM 


Contact  your  local  sales  representative 
or  Don  Parvin  at  212  •  675  •  4380 

SALES  OFFICES 


New  York  Chicago  Los  Angeles 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 

ANN 

OUNCEM 

ENTS 

AUTOMOTIVE 


AUTO  ROAD  TEST  COLUMN  w/photo, 
weekly.  Free  -  need  exposure,  not 
money.  (714)  761-3204  or  2770  W. 
Lincoln,  No.  49,  Anaheim,  CA  92801. 


THE  AUTO  PAGE 

Big  (RICHMOND  NEWS  LEADER),  and 
small  (BETHLEHEM  GLOBE-TIMES), 
daily  and  weekly  (EAST  PENN  PRESS), 
all  run  the  award-winning  automotive 
review  column,  THE  AUTO  PAGE. 
1,000  words,  consumer-oriented. 
Twenty  years  experience.  Samples. 
John  Heilig,  980  Macungie  Avenue, 
Emmaus,  PA  18049.  (215)  965-4257. 


CHILDRENITEENS 


CELEBRITY  TEEN  TALK-Weekly  inter¬ 
views  with  big-name  teenage  TV,  movie 
and  recording  stars.  600  words  w/ 
photo.  $6. 00/week.  Adults  and  teens 
love  it!  Free  samples.  Call:  (914) 
591-6470. 


WACKY,  witty,  contemporary  look  at  life 
-  IN  A  NUTSHELL  is  a  laugh  a  week. 
700  words.  Camera  ready.  Five-year 
track  record.  Free  samples,  rates. 
Barbara  Naness,  119  Washington  Ave., 
Staten  Island,  NY  10314,  (718) 
698-6979. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


"Community  Journalism,  A  Way  of  Lifp” 
by  Bruce  M.  Kennedy,  remains  a  classic 
in  the  newspaper  field.  Available  from: 
The  Hungry  Horse  News 
Columbia  Falls,  MT  59912. 

(406)  892-2151. 


FREE  FEATURES  -  Camera  ready  or 
MAC  Disk.  Health,  Consumer  Watch 
Columns  by  Esther  Peterson,  Editorial 
Cartoons,  Photos,  Food,  TV,  and  more. 
Free.  Contact:  NEWS  USA,  1199 
National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
DC  20045;  (202)  682-2400. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


SPECIALIST  GERIATRIC  MEDICINE 
writes  America's  only  health  column 
addressing  all  the  medical  issues  of 
middle  life  and  better.  “Excellent  Read¬ 
er  Response"  says  Rochester,  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  60() 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macinnis, 
M.D.,  PO  Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada  T5J  2J7  (403)  472-5555. 


FREE  FEATURES,  Columns  and  Fillers 
-  Senior  Interest,  Health,  Finance  and 
more,  camera  ready,  9  and  12  pica. 
Free  with  copy  of  your  paper.  Newspap¬ 
er  Feature  Report,  Box  A-1206,  Lans- 
downe,  PA  19050. 
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Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4500  Main, 
Suite  927,  Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 
(816)  932-5310  or  James  C.  Sterling, 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613  (417) 
326-8700. 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Sen/ices 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 

(813)446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4500  Main,  Suite  927 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Office:  (816)  932-5310 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Services  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
nevrepapers-shoppers-electronic  media 
4050  Columns  Drive,  Marietta,  GA 
(404)  953-0199 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*6rokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  -  Shoppers  -  Trade  Journals 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
PO  Box  850 
Rockwall,  Texas  75087 
(214)722-3030  (918)  834-3876 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


MERGER  ACQUISITION  SALE 
OR  APPRAISAL 

Let  18  years  negotiating  experience 
assist  you  in  acquiring,  merging  or  sell¬ 
ing  a  media  property.  Stockholders  with 
a  minority  interest  are  also  welcome. 
Contact: 

Faulk  International 
2  Wall  Street 
New  York.  NY  10005 
(212)  619-5666 


Media  Consultants,  Inc. 
Brokering  the  Southwest 
for  over  30  years 

Michael  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 
Cheyenne,  WY  82003  (307)  638-2130 
Bruce  Wright,  8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758 
(916)  684-3987 
Robert  Houk,  PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  AZ  85646  (602)  398-9112 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO. 

36  years  in  communication  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage-Consultation-Appraisal 
Financial  Planning 
Contact  Gloria  Bushelman 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  1708 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Many  years  solid  experience  selling 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Contact 
Rickenbacher  Media  at  PO  Box 
792001,  Dallas,  TX  75379.  Or  phone 
(214)  380-9578. 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 

WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 
Extensive  hands-on  experience  in  all 
aspects  of  major  dailies  and  weeklies, 
oners  turn-around  advice,  business 
planning,  general  operations  and 
management  assistance,  systems 
design  and  implementation.  We  are  a 
management  company  not  brokers, 
offices  in  Florida,  III.,  and  Mass. 
Management  advisory  services  (904) 
434-8600  or  (508)  896-9350. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


EAST  COAST  3UGURBAN  weekly  with 
$390,000  cash  flow.  Unique  opportun¬ 
ity.  $2,500,000. 

MONEY  MAKING  SOUTHWEST  weekly 
grossing  $880,000.  Controlled  circula¬ 
tion.  Exciting  fast-growth  area.  Owners 
take  out  over  $100,000  annually. 
$850,000  with  terms. 

NICE  COUNTY  SHOPPER  with 
$340,000  in  revenues.  Owner  banks 
$90,000. 

GROWING  SOUTHWEST  WEEKLY  with 
$410,000  gross.  Over  20%  cash  flow. 
Great  growth  area. 

Rickenbacher  Media  Sen/ice 
PO  Box  792001 
Dallas,  TX  75379 


FIREEN  TEXAS  WEEKLIES  for  sale, 
most  because  of  retirement  with  no 
children  to  carry  on.  $5,000  down  to 
$500,000  down,  send  for  list.  Many 
owner-financed.  Bill  Berger,  Associated 
Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801  Exposi¬ 
tion  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  a  Newspaper  and 
Succeed,  the  1982  book  which  saved 
newspaper  buyers  thousands  of  dollars, 
is  again  available,  thanks  to  a  chance 
discovery  of  a  small  box  in  storage.  Orig¬ 
inally  $22.50.  Now  $8.50  while  supply 
lasts.  This  will  tell  you  how  to  do  it.  Jay 
Brodell,  2618  Harlan  St.,  Denver,  CO 
80214. 


MISSISSIPPI  lOO-YR-OLD  weekly. 
3-unit  Goss  press.  Job  shop  and  office 
supply  business  included.  Send  inquir¬ 
ies  to  Box  3572,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


North  Central:  30  year  old  shopper  in 
great  recreation  area.  Primarily  carrier 
distribution,  Mac  typesetting,  super 
insulated  $50,000  building  included. 
Cash  flow  after  owner  salary  is 
$50,000.  Total  price  is  $275,000  with 
seller  financing  to  a  qualified  buyer. 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  John  T.  Cribb, 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644, 
(406)  266-4223. 


PROFITABLE  SMALL  TOWN  newspaper 
in  growing  coastal  northern  California 
community.  Comfortable  living  in  excel¬ 
lent  environment  for  right  couple.  Box 
3118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  CONNECTICUT  weekly  in  the 
black.  Excellent  growing  town. 
Overaged  owners  ready  to  tuck  it  in. 
_ (203)  927-0060. _ 

WEEKLY  FREE  circ.  Eastern  Long 
Island.  lOyrs.  old.,  with  or  without  Web 
plant.  Box  3608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Well-established,  20th  year,  eastern 
San  Diego  county,  adjudicated  weekly, 
4,000  paid  subscribers,  great  poten¬ 
tial,  owner  retiring.  $160,000,  some 
terms.  Box  3582,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

BOTTOM  LINE  is  no  group  can  match 
price,  tax  advantages,  financing,  flexi¬ 
bility  and  civic  benefits  of  employee 
ownership.  Retired  publisher  and  ESOP 
pioneer  will  provide  complete  package 
and  guarantee  confidentiality.  Send  no 
obligations  queries  to  Box  3448,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  group 
seeks  to  purchase  large  circulation 
weeklies  or  groups  of  weeklies.  Present 
management  given  option  to  remain. 
Write  Box  1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Selling  your  weekly?  Leave  it  in  caring, 
capable  hands  of  an  experienced  news¬ 
paper  couple  seeking  paper  doing 
volume  up  to  $300,000.  Will  buy  in  or 
purchase.  Prefer  zones  1,  2,  5  or  9. 
Write  Box  3589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Non-competitive  weekly. 
Established  publisher,  paid  circulation, 
$800,000  to  $1  million  gross.  Box 
3600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


VERMONT  OPPORTUNITY 
Well-established  country  journal  for 
sale  or  will  consider  partnership.  Free 
monthly  tabloid,  broad  distribution, 
popular  with  both  tourists  and  resi¬ 
dents.  Box  3562,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 

Investor  group  seeks  mid-sized  week¬ 
lies,  shoppers,  specialty  mags.,  guides 
in/near  urban  areas.  Will  consider  break 
even/turnaround.  Send  samples/ 
financials  to:  WEYBRIDGE  GROUP, 
333  E.  79  St.,  Suite  21-S,  NY,  NY 
10021  or  call  (212)  628-2168. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONCEPTS 
Telemarketing  Specialist  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  with  computerized  dial¬ 
ing  systems,  watts  lines  and  national 
references.  Robert  Miller  or  Deborah 
Sullivan  l-(800)-634-9640.  (303) 
795-7380. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  683-2963 


MEDIA  RESOURCES 
UNLIMITED,  INC. 

Tap  the  technology  of  our  computerized 
auto-dialing  system!  Quality  starts  for 
competitive  Circulators. 

CALL:  (407)  799-4929. 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
“Gold  Bond  Starts” 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
Call  Today:  (609)  783-6070. 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


WHEN  CIRCULATION  INCREASE  is 
important  turn  to  the  experts:  Circula¬ 
tion  Development  Inc.,  the  country’s 
most  experienced  newspaper  telemark¬ 
eting  firm.  Toll  free  1-800-247-2338. 


MEDIA  RECRUITING 
RESOURCES,  INC. 

We  specialize  in  recruiting  executives 
for  the  Publishing  industry.  We  can 
provide  qualified  candidates  for  all  your 
open  positions.  Give  us  a  challenge! 
Call  (407)  799-8180.  All  inquiries 
strictly  confidential. 


Buy 

the  EftP 
Market  Guide 
for  latest 
marketing 
facts. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  SPECIALIST 
Offset  press  repair  service,  installation, 
training  and  consultation.  Reasonable 
rates.  Contact  Hank  M.  Bustos,  PO  Box 
26484,  8023  Woodgate  Court,  Balti¬ 
more,  MD  21207.  (301)  922-6218. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  i  DARKROOM 

SQUEEZE  LENSES  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  Herb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

CIRCULATION  ANALYZER  tracks  and 
maintains  status  of  paid,  unpaid,  solici¬ 
tor  and  service-related  info.  User- 
friendly  IBM-PC  software  for  $495.  Call 
Lighthouse  Software  at  (714) 
963-0997  or  write  PO  Box  7200,  Costa 
Mesa.  CA  92628. 


DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  Rate 
chart  or  column-inch  pricing.  Nancy 
Jacobsen  (415)  488-9279. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

For  sale:  Used  MS  Hoppers  for  Harris 
stuffers.  Call  Prim  Hall  Enterprises  Inc. 
(518)  561-7408.  Ask  for  John. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim,  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)869-2844. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPAPER  RACKS 


100  newspaper  display  racks  for  sale. 
Used  for  free  paper,  but  vending  device 
(Berkley  small  model  S-33)  available  in 
pristine  condition,  ready  to  reattach. 
Painted  yellow,  set  in  concrete  base. 
Make  offer.  (213)  655-8810  (James  or 
Jeff.) 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

1  QUADRITEK  2500  typesetting 
machine.  Excellent  condition.  $3,000. 
Call  Tom  Alton  (212)  868-1417. 


APS  MICRO  5-70  PICA,  Upgradeable, 
PMA,  $19,000. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


HARRIS  1420  TERMINAL,  $1250; 
HARRIS  MICROSTOR  1250,  $1250; 
HARRIS  COMPUEDIT  1020.  (Format) 
$600. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  8216  and  MCS  5 
typesetting  system  complete  with  fonts, 
excellent  condition,  less  than  four  years 
old,  in  use  now.  $7,500  or  best  offer. 
Converting  to  desk  top  publishing.  Also 
have  two  Compugraphic  7200's  in  good 
working  order.  One  7200ITG  parts  only, 
one  7200  parts  only.  All  or  part.  Best 
offer.  (318)  574-1404. 


LINOTRON  202,  Dual  Floppy  $6,000; 
LINOTRON  202,.Hi-Spd,  Hi-Res. 
$8,750;  LINOTRON  202W.  Dual  Flop¬ 
py,  $19,000; 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 

RECONDITIONED 
COMPUGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
Buy/Sell/Broker.  Most  makes  and 
models  available.  Parts  and  boards  at  a 
minimum  of  30%  from  manufacturer's 
list  price.  Call  Graph-X: 

(215)  439-1942  Fax  (215)  435-7734 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

A  newspaper  deserves 
THE  BEST 

Telephone  Sales  &  Door  Crew  Company 
in  the 

UNITED  STATES. 

We  are  that 
COMPANY! 

LEVIS  NATIONAL.  INC. 

(201)  966-5250 


Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 

For  information 
call 

(212)  675-4380. 


COLOR  SEPARATIONS 


Specialists 

in 

superior  quality 
color  separations 
for  newspapers. 

$68 

regular  tow  price  for 
separations  up  to  4  col.x12  in. 

24  hr. 

turnaround  if  you  need  it. 

Call  us... 

1988  WINNER 
of  Kodak's 

RUN  FOR  THE  MONEY 
Call  us... 

800-228-3483 

800-422-1164/pa 

Call  us... 

PRESS-ENTERPRISE 

Commercial  Color 
Bloomsburg,  PA 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
257  Sta-Hi  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 
Mueller-Martini  labeling  machine  &  1/4 
folder 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 _ 

MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
2  -  IDAB  550  Counter-Stackers 
2  -  Signode  Model  ML2EE  Tyers 
1  -  Signode  Model  MLN2A  Tyer 

1  -  Kirk  Rudy  Quarter  Folder 

2  -  IDAB  15’  Portable  Conveyor 

1  -  Nolan/Jampol  model  JM2  Bottom 
Wrap 

For  information,  call  Steve  DeWitt 
(813)  687-7881. _ 

Mueller-Martini  inserter  MD.  227.  5 
into  1.  Available  April  1.  David  Spence 
(804)  799-2647. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

EXTENSIVE  offering  of  newspaper 
publishing  ^uipment  located  in  north- 
en  California.  In  place  for  inspection. 
Must  sell.  Make  offers.  (904) 
434-8600/8608. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 

_ PRESSES _ 

ADD-ON  WEB  EQUIPMENT 
4  M.A.N.  1983-84  160  page  double 
3:2  folders 

3  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
Goss  Mark  V  units 

Goss  Mark  V  double  3:2  folders  with 
upper  formers 

Goss  Mark  V  4-high  angle  bar  sections 
front  and  back  of  folders  with  motorized 
compensators. 

Goss  Mark  V  double  color  cylinders 
Goss  Mark  V  single  half  decks 
Goss  Mark  V  40’’^ fully  automatic  digital 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 

fax#  (913)  492-6217 

CUSTOM-BILT  3-Knife  trimmer, 

Mdl  TK300,  S/N  8131. 

For  Goss  SC,  SSC,  or  Suburban 
folder.  $28,50(J.  Available  Now. 
ONE/Atlanta 

(404)458-9351  FAX(404)458-5836 

GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 

Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9090 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES _ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES _ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES _ 


DOUBLE-WIDTH 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

22"  CUTOFF 

Goss  Metro,  10  units,  1  deck 
Harris  1600,  12  units,  4  decks 

22- 3/4"  CUTOFF 

Goss  Metro,  4  units,  1  deck 
Goss  Cosmo  add-on  units 
Goss  Metro  upper  former 
T.K.S..  5  units,  1  deck,  3:2 

23- 9/16"  CUTOFF 

Goss  Metroliner,  9  units,  4  decks 
Goss  Metro  add-on  units 
Goss  Flexoliner,  8  units,  3  decks 
Crabtree  Crusader,  8  units,  2  decks 

ONE  Corporation/Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 

GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accessories. 

Goss  Suburban  1500  series  unit 

Goss  1500  folder  DP 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  V-25,  5  units,  1978. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 
1  ATF  Imprinter 
1  Butler  flying  paster 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


-  Goss  Urbanite,  8  units,  2  folders  1/2 
and  1/4,  800  series. 

-Goss  Urbanite,  10  units,  2  folders,  10 
MEG  pasters,  1200  series. 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 


KING  PRESS 

Add-on  NK  or  DK  units  stacked  or  floor 
position,  as  is  or  recond. 

4-Unit  web  (2  units  DK,  2  units  CK) 
with  KJ6  folder 

7- Unit  News  King  KJ6  with  upper 
former 

GOSS 

Add-on  oil  iub.  unit,  fully  reconditioned 
with  guarantee 

1  SC  1/2  &  1/4  page  folder  1975 

4- Unit  Community,  SC  folder  1968/74 

5- Unit  Community,  SSC  folder  1978 

5- Unit  Community,  SSC  folder  1980 

6- Unit  Community  (4-high,  2  floor  posi¬ 
tion  units),  SSC  folder  1982 

8- Unit/twin  folder  Suburban  S-2000 
series  press 

10-Unit  Urbanite  U-664  with  upper 
former  available  April,  1989. 

HARRIS  COTTRELL 

Add-on  V-15A  unit  1978  continuous 
ink 

3- Unit  V-15A,  JF7  folder  1977  excel¬ 
lent  condition 

4- Unit  V-700  with  heatset  pkg, 
comb,  folder,  excellent  starter. 

3- Unit  Vanguard  31” 

MISCELLANEOUS 

4- Unit  Web  Leader,  “as-is"  or 
reconditioned 

Misc  web  handling  devices  -  call  for 
more  details 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELLING  YOUR  PRESS? 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 
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HARRIS 

-845,  6  units,  Y  unit,  1975 
-845,  6  units,  Y  unit,  1980 
-V-15D,  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 
-V-15A,  4  units 
GOSS 

-Super  Suburban  1500,  10  units,  2 
-  folders. 

-Urb  3-color  unit  (rebuilt  22.77) 

-Urb  3-color  unit  (rebuilt  22.80) 
-Urbanite,  10  units,  2  folders,  76/83. 
-Urbanite,  8  units,  2  folders 
-Urbanite,  6  units,  3C,  1  folder 
-Metro  2  units,  22-3/4  inches 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  Telex  130326 


HARRIS  V-15A 
4  units  or  more 

Will  rebuild/modify  to  suit  buyer. 

All  work  warranteed. 

MILWAUKEE  MACHINE  COMPANY 
(503)  228-7228. 


LET  OUR  RECENT  NEW  SALES 
SUCCESS  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON 
TRADE-IN  PRESSES 

2- Unit  Color  King  W/KJ6  folder, 
autolube 

8-Unit  Color  King  w/KJ8,  upper  former, 
KJ6  (1983),  25,000  I  PH 

6-Unit  Daily  King  W/KJ6  folder  (1977), 
autolube,  50”  R.S. 

3- Unit  News  King  W/KJ6  folder  (1973) 
from  small  AR  wkly. 

5- Unit  News  King  w/KJ6  folder 

4- Unit  Goss  Comm.  w/Comm.  folder 
from  wkly.  Wl  paper,  extra  clean 

6- Unit  Goss  Community  press 
(1974-77) 

3- Unit  Goss  Suburban  press  (900 
Series) 

4- Unit  Harris  V15A  press  W/JF7  folder 
6-Unit  Web  Leader  press  w/8  web  folder 

(1979),  20,000  IPH 
4-Unit  Web  Leader  press  w/8  web  folder 
(1976),  20,000  IPH 
1-Cole  1/4  pg.  folder  and  3-knife  trim¬ 
mer  (1982) 

1-Quadra-Color  unit  (1981) 

Baldwin  count-o-veyor 
All  equipment  offered  "as-is"  or  recon¬ 
ditioned,  delivered  and  installed. 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  Office 
(913)  236-4127 
5300  Foxridge  Drive 
Mission,  Kansas  66202 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 


NEWSKING,  5  units,  2  stacked  sidelay, 
five  roll  stands,  KJ6  1/2  1/4  folder, 
complete  press.  Must  sell,  make  offer. 
(206)  387-0097. 

PRESSES 

Goss  Urbanite  Folders 

Goss  Urbanite  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  Rollstands 

Goss  Urbanite  Drives 

Goss  Urbanite  1/4  folders 

Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  formers 

Hoe  colormatic  3-2  folder  23-9/16  C.O. 

Hoe  Balloon  Formers 

Goss  Balloon  Formers 

Guilmout  Quarterfolder  and  Trimmer 

Goss  RTP’s  40  and  42  inches 

Goss  Mark  1  Half  Decks  and  Hump 

Goss  Mark  2  Half  Decks  and  Humps 

Goss  Double  2-1  folder  22-3/4  C.O. 

Goss  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Goss  Portable  Inc.  Fountains 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Paper  roll  track  and  roll  dollies 
We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  press  rebuilding 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc 
(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


PRESS 

Make  your  old  R.T.P.'s  into  new 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to 
simplified  system 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 


Rebuilt  Urbanite  Add-On  Components 
22.80”.  Two  tri  color  units,  one  pair  of 
stacked  units,  one  1100  series  folder. 
Available  now! 

BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  FAX  (201)  492-9777 


SHOWPIECE 

Harris  N-1650,  R.H.  unit  as  seen  at 
ANPA/Tech  for  sale:  Completely  refurb¬ 
ished  from  sideframes  on  up.  Cylinders, 
Bearers,  high  precision  SKF  Main  Bear¬ 
ings,  Vibrators,  Fountain  Rolls,  etc.  Will 
install,  warranty. 

*  N-1650,  66”  Dryers,  One  TECH 
dryer,  one  built  by  THERMOCHILL, 
two  years  old. 

*  Two  THERMOCHILL  chill  roll  stands 
66",  two  years  old  with  spare 
parts,  etc. 

*  75  hp  Gardner  Denver  Compressor, 
like  new  with  Dryer. 

*  Two  Haley  66”  double  infeeds, 
two  years  old,  good  price. 

‘  Five  REGISTROM  RTP's,  66"  for 
sale.  Excellent  condition 
priced  to  sell. 

*  Carlson  automated  Plate  Bender, 
new,  for  22-3/4"  cut  off  for 
33”x47"  plates. 

*  Five  LPA  blowers  from  300 
to  800  CFM. 

Call  Bert,  Presstime  International,  Inc. 

(401)  348-8683. 


Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

BRAZILIAN  NEWSPAPER  looking  fo7 
web  press,  1979  or  newer,  in  running 
condition,  Solna,  Harris  or  Goss,  5-6 
unit,  22-3/4  cut  off,  D/P  folder  and  add 
on  Dryer,  Chills,  Sheeter  and  Splicers 
and  1  unit  Solna  RP  36;  Offers  tO: 
TRIBUNA  DA  IMPRENSA  c/o  C.  DeSou- 
za,  PO  Box  24714,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19111,  riione/Fax  (215)  725-0812. 

WEB  PRESS  (1,2  or  3-units)  with  folder 
sought  by  small  tabloid  newspaper. 
Must  be  easy  to  operate  and  maintain. 
Respond  to  Samoa  News,  PO  Box  909, 
Pago  Pago,  AS  96799  (USA).  Fax: 
(684)  633-4864. 


We  need  a  GOSS,  HARRIS  or  KING 
press.  Immediate  interest.  No  Dealers. 
(201)  492-8877.  Ask  for  Frank 
Marquez. 


It  is  only  the  cynicism 
that  is  born  of  success  that 
is  penetrating  and  valid. 
George  Jean  Nathan 


HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ANGELO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks  an 
assistant  or  associate  professor  of 
broadcast  journalism  for  the 
1989-1990  academic  year  to  teach  a 
variety  of  broadcast  courses  and/or 
beginning  courses  in  advertising,  public 
relations,  or  photography.  Ph.D.  degree 
in  journalism  with  an  emphasis  in 
broadcast  news  and  production 
required;  professional  and/or  teaching 
experience  preferred.  $30,050  to 
$35,843  for  nine  months  plus  attrac¬ 
tive  University  fringe  benefits;  rank  and 
salary  depend  upon  academic  training 
and  experience.  San  Angelo  is  located 
in  the  Texas  Sunbelt.  Application  dead¬ 
line:  April  1,  1989.  Address  inquiries  to 
Judith  A.  Norwood,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Angelo  State  University,  San 
Angelo,  TX  76909.  An  affirmative 
action,  equal  opportunity  employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  -  to  start 
September  1,  teaching  print  sequence, 
advising  students,  supervising  interns. 
Knowledge  of  computers,  word  process¬ 
ing  essential.  Nationally  known  depart¬ 
ment  in  small  liberal  arts  college,  ideal¬ 
ly  located  downtown.  Program  has  250 
undergrads,  50  graduate  students. 
Candidates  for  position  must  have  mini¬ 
mum  five  years  on  daily  newspapers. 
Master’s  degree  required,  doctorate 
preferred.  Tenure  track  position.  Appli¬ 
cation  deadline  April  1.  Vita  to: 

Human  Resource  Office 
Box  634 

Point  Park  College 
201  Wood  Street 
Pittsburgh.  PA  15222 
EOE 


COMMUNICATIONS:  Christian  liberal 
arts  college  seeks  to  fill  two  positions, 
assistant  professor  level  fall,  1989.  (1) 
Journalism:  teach  Media  Writing,  Jour¬ 
nalism,  News  Writing  and  Reporting, 
and  upper  level  courses.  (2)  Broadcast¬ 
ing:  teach  Broadcast  and  supervise  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  studios.  Academic  and 
professional  experience,  teaching  effec¬ 
tiveness,  collegiality,  concern  for 
students,  and  doctorate  expected.  By 
March  15,  send  resume  and  tran¬ 
scripts,  and  have  three  letters  of  refer¬ 
ences  sent  directly  to  Dr.  Ben  F.  Wade, 
Vice  President  and  Dean  of  the  College, 
Florida  Southern  College,  Lakeland, 
Florida  33801.  AA/EOE. 


E&P  Classified 

A  News  Center 
in  its  own  right .  .  . 


When  you  want  to  reach  the  newspaper  trade,  * 

E&P  is  your  most  efficient  medium!  * 

♦ 
» 

(212)  675-4380 

♦ 
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Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1989  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  oct,  i988) 

1988  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  April,  i988) 

Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 
Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1989  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  ot  copes 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  -  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1988  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copes 

Name _ Title _ 

Company _ _ _ _ _ 

Nature  of  Business _ _ 

Address _ Ste./Apt. _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 

New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 


I 


a 


\ 


.  L'-' 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Circulation  Department 

11  West  19th  Street 

■■ 

New  York,  N.Y.  10011-4234 

■i"  iiiiiii  H  il 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


News-Editorial/Newspaper  Advisor, 
Assistant  Professor  at  University  of 
North  Florida  for  Fall  1989.  Master’s 
required,  Ph.D.  desirable.  Newspaper 
experience,  ability  to  teach  in  other 
related  fields.  Application  deadline 
March  15,  1989.  Send  letter,  resume, 
3  letters  of  recommendation,  tran¬ 
scripts  to  Dr.  Shirley  Carter,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communications/Visual  Arts, 
UniversiW  of  North  Florida,  Jacksonvil¬ 
le,  FL  32216.  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master’s 
Program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated,  or  shown  potential  for, 
excellence  in  journalism.  Assistant- 
ships.  Write:  Journalism  Dept.,  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call  (205) 
348-8613.  AA/EOE 


JOURNALISM:  tenure-track  position  at 
the  rank  of  ASSOCIATE  starting  August 
19,  1989.  Earned  doctorate  preferred 
with  emphasis  appropriate  to  areas  of 
responsibility.  Evidence  of  quality 
teaching  required.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  will  teach  courses  in  both  advertis¬ 
ing  and  print  journalism.  Must  be 
capable  of  scholarly  research  in  either 
advertising  or  mass  communications 
research.  JOURNALISM:  tenure-track 
position  at  the  rank  of  ASSISTANT 
starting  August  19,  1989.  Earned 
doctorate  preferred  with  emphasis 
appropriate  to  areas  of  resppnsibility. 
MA  with  academic  and  media  experi¬ 
ence  will  be  considered.  Evidence  of 
quality  teaching  required.  Successful 
candidate  will  teach  courses  in  both 
advertising  and  print  journalism.  Must 
be  capable  of  scholarly  research  in 
either  advertising  or  mass  communica¬ 
tions  research.  Send  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion,  resume,  names/addresses/ 
telephone  numbers  of  three  references 
to  Dr.  Sean  McCleneghan,  head/ 
director.  Dept,  of  Journalism/Mass 
Comm.,  Box  3J,  New  Mexico  State 
University,  Las  Cruces,  NM  88003. 
First  consideration  given  to  applications 
received  by  March  8.  NMSU  is  an  AA/ 
EEO.  Applications  from  women  and 
minorities  are  encouraged.  Salary  is 
competitive. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


WAYNE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  is  seeking 
applicants  for  DIRECTOR  of  its  large 
and  growing  JOURNALISM  PROGRAM. 
This  tenure  track  post  will  carry  rank  of 
Associate/Full  Professor.  Applicants 
should  have  considerable  professional 
and  acaderqic  background  in  print  or 
broadcast  journalism  and  experience  in 
administration  and  college  teaching. 
The  Wayne  State  Universi^  Journalism 
Program  has  about  350  undergraduate 
majors  and  16  professional  and  full¬ 
time  faculty  teaching  in  three  s^u- 
ences  (news-editorial,  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalism  and  advertising).  Additionally, 
the  program  includes  the  Journalism 
Institute  for  Minorities,  an  externally- 
funded  program  which  prepares 
outstanding  minority  students  for  media 
professions.  Rank  and  salary  for  the 
position  are  negotiable.  Review  of  appli¬ 
cations  will  start  March  15,  1989  and 
continue  until  the  position  is  filled. 
Please  send  letter  of  application, 
resume  and  list  of  references  to: 
Professor  Edward  J.  Pappas,  Chair 
Department  of  Communication 
Wayne  State  University 
Detroit,  Ml  48202 

Wayne  State  University  is  an  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


The  Division  of  Communication  at  The 
University  of  Wisconsin  -  Stevens  Point, 
a  comprehensive  communication  prog¬ 
ram  with  instruction  in:  Advertising, 
Broadcasting,  Film,  Interpersonal 
Communication,  Journalism,  Organiza¬ 
tional  Communication,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Speech/Rhetoric,  is  looking  for 
outstanding  teacher  to  teach  an  area  of 
specialty  and  other  courses  across  our 
communication  curriculum.  Send  letter 
of  application,  resume,  transcripts,  and 
3  letters  of  reference  to  Dr.  James  Moe, 
Associate  Dean  and  Head,  Division  of 
Communication,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  -  Stevens  Point,  Stevens  Point,  Wl 
54481  by  April  20th  for  priority  consid¬ 
eration.  An  Equal  (Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PRESIDENT 

The  Christian  Board  of  Publication,  (a 
Missouri  not-for  profit  Corporation),  the 
publishing  unit  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ)  is  looking  for  a  CEO 
with  a  long  term  Church  commitment 
(preferably  Disciples  of  Christ),  who: 
has  some  management  experience  in 
merchandising  and  distribution  organi¬ 
zations;  is  an  experienced  leader  and 
can  take  complete  charge;  will  report  to 
a  15  person  Board  of  Directors;  would 
manage  approximately  80  personnel  in 
6  departments  in  St.  Louis,  MO.  This  is 
a  rewarding  job  for  a  dedicated  Christ¬ 
ian  who  can  communicate,  motivate 
and  lead  people.  SEND  RESUME  AND 
SALARY  HISTORY  TO:  Wm  E  Kincaid, 
Chrm,  Search  Committee,  265  Ridge 
Trail  Dr,  Chesterfield,  MO  63017. 

TRAINING  MANAGER 
Ingersoll  Publications  Company,  a  fast 
growing  international  newspaper 
management  firm  is  seeking  someone 
to  assist  the  Training  Director  in  provid¬ 
ing  high  quality  and  effective  training 
programs  to  over  70  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  employing  over  1(J,(j00  in  17 
states  and  the  United  Kingdom.  You 
will  be  responsible  for  needs  assess¬ 
ment,  program  design  and  delivery,  and 
seminar  evaluation.  The  qualified 
candidate  must  have  extensive  platform 
experience,  excellent  interpersonal  and 
communications  skills,  and  a  back- 

? round  in  marketing  and  sales  training, 
his  position  requires  extensive  travel 
from  our  company  headquarters  in  Prin¬ 
ceton,  New  Jersey  and  the  ability  to 
achieve  results  in  a  fast  paced, 
demanding  environment. 

Our  company  offers  excellent  salary, 
comprehensive  benefits  package,  and 
the  opportunity  to  develop  professional¬ 
ly  and  to  contribute  to  a  progressive 
company. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  history 
tO: 

William  H.  Osborne, 

Training  Director 
Ingersoll  Publications  Co. 

457  N.  Harrison  St. 
Princeton,  NJ  08540 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  Rep  for  20-year 
old  entertainment  magazine.  Heavy 
outside  cold  call  selling.  $400/week 
draw.  Resume:  Good  Times,  Box  303, 
Roslyn,  NY  11576. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Manage,  train  and  motivate  advertising 
sales  staff  for  a  prize-winning  daily 
newspaper  in  middle  Georgia.  Monday 
through  Friday  afternoons  and  Sunday. 
10,000  paid  circulation  with  quality 
TMC  product.  Excellent  salary  and 
incentive  program.  Submit  resume, 
cover  letter  salary  history  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Ad  Manager,  PO  Box  6129, 
Warner  Robins,  GA  31095. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
200,000  mail  shopper  in  Zone  6. 
Weekly  shopper  needs  experienced  ad 
manager  for  a  long  established  success¬ 
ful  shopper.  Send  resume  to  Box  3602, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
The  Bradenton  Herald,  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  on  the  West  Coast  of  Florida, 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  adver¬ 
tising  director.  This  position  directs  the 
sales  and  marketing  efforts  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  45.  Responsibilities  include 
retail,  classified,  national  advertising, 
commercial  printing,  and  marketing  of 
the  newspaper.  A  minimum  of  5  years 
of  advertising  sales  management  exper¬ 
ience  r^uired.  A  degree  in  business 
administration  or  a  related  field 
preferred.  Send  complete  resume 
including  salary  history  and  require¬ 
ments  to  Barbara  Cashion,  Personnel 
Director,  The  Bradenton  Herald,  PO  Box 
921,  Bradenton,  FL  34205.  EOE. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Sought  by  Hirt  Publishing.  Experienced 
newspaper  person  needed  to  sell,  train 
and  manage  sales  representatives  in 
weekly  newspaper  group.  Send  resume 
to  Sales  Manager,  TO  Box  339,  Grove 
City,  OH  43123. 


MANAGEROFNEMSSEIMCES 


American  Electric  Pouter,  one  of  the  nation's  largest  investor-owned 
electric  systems,  has  a  unique  opportunity  for  an  experienced  news¬ 
gathering  manager  with  significant  reporting  experience. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Personnel 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 

Our  Company  is  seeking  a  Human  Re¬ 
sources/Personnel  professional  with  five  to 
10  years  of  increasing  responsibility  in  a  per¬ 
sonnel  generalists  function  to  be  second  in 


This  Columbus-based  position  offers  the  challenge  of  planning  and  im¬ 
plementing  an  active  news  and  informationai  program  to  communicate 
the  company’s  public  positions  and  programs  to  its  varied  audiences. 

If  you  have  a  strong  newswriting  background  in  print  or  news  services, 
some  supervisory  experience  and  are  ready  to  use  your  professional 
ability  to  explain  complex,  technical  issues  through  succinct,  under¬ 
standable  language  in  a  corporate  environment,  you  m^  find  this  op¬ 
portunity  worth  pursuing.  Vbu  should  have  a  B.S.  degree  in  Journalism, 
Mass  Communications  or  English,  7-10  years  of  reporting  experience, 
2-4  years  in  a  supervisory  editorial  role. 


command.  The  successful  candidate  will  have 
experience  in  at  least  three  of  the  following 
areas:  Employment,  Labor  Relations,  Wage 
and  Salary,  Training,  Benefits,  Employee 
Services  or  Personnel  Planning. 

We  are  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  part 
of  a  Fortune  500  Company,  whose  headquar¬ 
ters  is  located  in  Richmond. 


AEP  offers  a  competitive  salary  based  on  education  and  experience  and 
a  comprehensive  benefits  package,  including  attractive  relocation  pro¬ 
visions.  Send  your  resume  including  salary  history  and  2-3  examples 
of  your  writing  ability,  in  confidence,  to:  James  R.  Haney,  Senior 
Recruiter,  Employment  Department  EP,  AMERICAN  ELECTRIC 
POWER  SERVICE  CORPORATION,  1  Riverside  Plaza,  Columbus, 
Ohio  43215.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H/V. 

SAMERKAM 
EUCTRK 
POWER 


This  highly  visible  job  will  offer  a  chal¬ 
lenging  and  rewarding  career,  plus  a  liberal 
pay  and  benefits  package. 

Send  resumes  and  salary  requirements 
to: 

Director  of  Personnel 
Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Post  Office  Box  C-32333 
Richmond,  Virginia  23293-0001 

EOE/M/F 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


Are  you  capable  of  being  the  best  sales 
manager  in  the  country?  Are  you  stym¬ 
ied  by  corporate  bureaucracy?  If  you  are 
strong  on  training,  motivation  and 
results-driven,  you  may  be  the  right 
candidate  for  us.  You  will  need  a  proven 
track  record  as  a  salesperson,  experi¬ 
ence  with  or  education  that  qualifies 
you  for  top  management  position.  Send 
letter  and  resume  immediately  -  zone  2 
newspaper.  Box  3606,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Needed  for  100,000+  circulation  daily 
located  in  the  western  US.  Must  be  a 
self-starter,  aggressive,  and  able  to 
motivate  a  staff  with  positive  leadership 
skills.  Telemarketing  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Competitive  background  a  plus. 
Send  your  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  3622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Zone  2.  Group  of  weekly  newspaper  and 
TMC’s  is  seeking  a  creative,  highly  self- 
motivated  CAM.  Applicant  must 
possess  excellent  poeple  skills,  have 
phone  room  and  strong  outside  sales 
skills.  Experience  in  a  competitive 
market  a  real  plus.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Box  3623, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Large,  Zone  5,  Daily  and  Sunday  look¬ 
ing  for  results-oriented  Classified  Mana¬ 
ger.  This  key  management  individual 
should  possess  Classified  sales  experi¬ 
ence,  both  in  tel^hone  operations  and 
outside  sales.  Previous  experience 
preferred.  Excellent  starting  salary  and 
fu  I  company  benefits.  Send  resume 
with  salary  requirements  in  strictest 
confidence  to  Box  3628,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CO-OP  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
South  Florida 

The  Miami  Herald  has  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  manager  to  deve¬ 
lop  and  coordinate  a  new  co-op  depart¬ 
ment.  Should  have  three  to  five  years 
co-op  experience  with  proven  ability  to 
train  and  develop  co-op  sales  staff. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits  including 
relocation  assistance.  An  opportunity  to 
work  in  a  dynamic  advertising  environ¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to;  Employment 
Manager,  The  Miami  Herald,  One 
Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  FL  33132-1693. 

EOE. 


RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER 
Portland,  Maine  Newspapers,  a  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  operation, 
seek  an  experienced,  effective,  results- 
oriented  retail  sales  manager  to  join  the 
management  team  and  direct  the  over¬ 
all  efrorts  of  the  retail  sales  staff.  The 
ability  to  lead,  train,  and  motivate  a 
professional  sales  staff  to  meet  and 
exceed  established  goals  are  required  of 
the  successful  candidate.  Strong 
corr  munication  and  interpersonal 
skills,  combined  with  a  positive, 
winning  attitude  are  needed.  Applicants 
must  have  at  least  3  years  of  advertising 
sales  management  experience,  as  well 
as  a  demonstrated  ability  to  recom¬ 
mend,  develop  and  administer  effective 
sales  plans  and  strategies.  Candidates 
must  also  possess  a  proven  track  record 
in  creative  problem-solving  and  manag¬ 
ing  salespeople.  Excellent  salary  and 
company  paid  benefits.  Qualified  appl¬ 
icants  should  submit  a  letter  of  interest 
and  complete  resume  to  Guy  Gannett 
Publishing  Co.,  Attn:  Personnel  Dept., 
PO  Box  1460,  Portland,  ME  04104. 


Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Seeking  outside  motivator  capable  of 
inspiring  large  retail  ad  staff.  We  have 
the  top  product  and  highly  competitive 
market  in  zone  2.  Our  stable  staff  needs 
constant  training,  motivation  and  direc¬ 
tion.  Candidate  for  this  job  should  have 
come  up  through  the  ranks,  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  his/her  peers  as  the  person  who 
is  going  to  the  top.  Excellent  salary 
commensurate  with  experience  and 
abilities.  Substantial  opportunity  for 
growth  for  loyal,  long-term,  team  player. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  3605,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGER 

Seeking  an  aggressive,  goal-oriented 
sales  manager  to  lead  outside  sales 
force  of  ccmmunity  publishing  group  on 
Florida’s  ‘/'est  Coast.  If  you  are  a  good 
leader  with  strong  sales  development, 
organization  and  people  skills,  this  is 
the  position  for  you.  Salary  and  incen¬ 
tive  plan  plus  excellent  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  3617, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SENIOR  AD  REP 

Northern  California  daily  in  non¬ 
competitive  market  seeks  achiever  to 
boost  linage  and  take  leadership  role. 
Beautiful,  isolated  community  with 
thriving  economy.  New  publisher  estab¬ 
lishing  aggressive  team.  Top  compensa¬ 
tion  pactege  with  group  owned  news¬ 
paper.  Box  3620,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TELEMARKETING 
SALES  MANAGER 

We  have  40  aggressive,  talented  tele¬ 
marketers  selling  advertising  space  who 
are  looking  for  a  sales  manager  to  lead 
them  on  to  higher  sales  achievements. 
You  could  be  that  person  if  you  have  5 
years  of  advertising  sales  experience 
with  2  years  in  a  supenrisory  capacity 
referably  with  a  newspaper.  Some 
elemarketing  experience  required. 

You  will  work  with  our  Telemarketing 
Manager  in  developing  and  implement¬ 
ing  new  sales  programs,  encouraging 
employee  productivity  and  development 
through  training  and  on  various  other 
administrative  assignments. 

Chicago  Sun-Times 
401  North  Wabash,  Rm.  326 
Chicago,  IL  60611 


Unique  Capitol  Hill  newspaper  to 
increase  ad  staff  to  meet  demand. 
Paper  covers  Congress;  with  national 
and  local  advertisers.  Enjoy  life  in 
nation's  capitol.  Some  travel.  Great 
opportunity  tor  hard  worker.  Salary  plus 
commission.  Send  letter  and  resume  to-. 
C.  Storm,  Roll  Call,  317  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  NE,  Washington,  DC  20002. 


ART/GRAPHICS 

ARTIST  -  EDITORIAL 
to  do  daily  infographics,  maps,  charts, 
etc.  We  have  a  Mac  SE.  Mac  experi¬ 
ence,  color  work,  type  and  design  are  all 
a  plus.  Salary  based  on  experience.  Will 
consider  a  recent  graduate.  Send 
resume  and  samples  (self-addressed 
envelope  for  return)  to:  Frank  Cecala, 
Editorial  Art  Dept.,  Daily  Record,  629 
Parsippany  Rd.,  PO  Box  217,  Parsip- 
pany,  NJ  07054. 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

7-day  northeast  Ohio  metro  needs  an 
artist  who  loves  the  news,  respects  the 
reader  and  can  bring  both  together  with 
coherent  well-crafted  infos  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  requisites  are  a  background 
in  commercial  art  for  illustrations  and 
experience  in  Macintosh  computers  for 
infographics.  We  offer  superb  surround¬ 
ings,  the  best  equipment,  an  able  staff 
and  a  commitment  to  excellence.  Inter¬ 
ested?  Send  complete  details  of  your 
education  and  experience  to:  Suzanne 
Schubert,  Editorial  Art  Director,  The 
Vindicator,  PO  Box  780,  Youngstown, 
OH  44501-0780. 


HELP  WANTED 


ART/GRAPHICS 


STAFF  ARTIST/ILLUSTRATOR 
Looking  for  someone  who  enjoys  free¬ 
hand  illustrations,  knows  how  to  use  a 
Mac,  knows  how  to  cut  color,  and  who 
can  recommend  and  execute  creative 
uses  of  type  and  color.  We  would  like 
someone  In  time  for  the  Masters.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  Dan  Doughtie, 
Director  of  Photography,  The  Augusta 
Chronicle,  725  Broad  St.,  Augusta,  GA 
30901  or  call  (404)  724-0851. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
THE  DES  MOINES  REGISTER 
The  Des  Moines  Register  is  seeking  a 
proven  sales  manager  to  join  its  senior 
circulation  management  team.  If  you 
have  a  strong  record  of  sales  success 
and  a  management  record  to  match, 
we'd  like  to  review  your  resume.  You'll 
be  responsible  for  telemarketing,  crew 
sales  and  carrier  promotions  and  will 
work  with  our  Marketing  Services 
Department  to  develop  effective  direct 
response  programs.  Significant  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  of  these  areas  is  desired 
along  with  at  least  three  years  of 
successful  circulation  management 
experience.  A  college  degree  is 
preferred. 

The  Register  (daily  cirulation  is 
215,000;  Sunday  365,000)  is  one  of 
America's  outstanding  newspapers.  We 
offer  an  excellent  compensation  pack¬ 
age  and  opportunity  for  advancement 
within  the  Gannett  Company,  the 
nation’s  largest  newspaper  company. 
Please  send  your  resume  including 
salary  history  to  the  address  below. 
Female  and  minority  applicants  are 
encouraged. 

John  M.  Miksich 
Circulation  Director 
The  Des  Moines  Register 
PO  Box  957 
Des  Moines,  lA  50304 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
Soho-based  racing  paper  (daily). 
Resume  to  Pamela  Sinn,  ESRAC,  PO 
Box  274,  Canal  St.  Station,  New  York, 
NY  10013.  (212)  966-6245. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


Circulation  Area  Managers  needed. 
73,000  daily  circulation.  Award¬ 
winning  newspaper.  All  benefits  and 
advancement  opportunities.  Zone  3. 
Call  Steve  (704)  252-5611  ext.  520. 

SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 
Internal  promotions  and  company 
expansion  offer  an  opportunity  for  an 
aggressive,  self-starting,  people- 
oriented  individual  who  can  handle 
sales,  customer  service,  collections  and 
the  reports  related  to  these  duties.  Will 
supenrise  six  people  and  report  to  the 
Circulation  Director.  Good  initiative 
package  and  benefits  program.  Please 
send  resume  to  Edward  M.  Kelley, 
Circulation  Director,  The  Princeton 
Packet,  Inc.,  PO  Box  350,  Princeton, 
NJ  08542. 


When  we  are  unable  to 
find  tranquility  within 
ourselves,  it  is  useless 
to  seek  it  elsewhere. 

La  Rochefoucauld 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS 
INSTALLATION 

Dewar  Information  Systems  Corp. 
(DISC),  a  leading  vendor  of  software 
and  PC-based  systems  to  the  newspaper 
and  commercial  publishing  industries, 
is  accepting  applications  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Installation  Technician. 
Applicants  should  demonstrate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  theory,  use,  functions  and 
technical  aspects  of  computer  publish¬ 
ing  software  and  systems.  Knowledge  of 
personal  computers,  networks  and  MS/ 
DOS  a  plus. 

Applicants  should  also  have  a  strong 
background  in  serving  the  newspaper 
industry. 

The  position  requires  extensive  travel. 
DISC  offers  competitive  salaries,  excel¬ 
lent  benefits  and  the  opportunity  to 
grow. 

No  telephone  applications,  please. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

DISC  Executive  Services 
9901  Derby  Lane 
Westchester,  I L  60153 


irS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We^ll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  well  dis¬ 
card  your  reply. 
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HELP  WANTED 


DATA  PROCESSING 

EXPERIENCED  SYSTEMS 
PERSON  NEEDED 

The  Journal,  in  Flint,  Michigan  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  progressive  individual  with  diverse 
background  to  serve  as  the  assistant  to 
the  Systems  Leader.  This  position  offers 
excellent  advancement  opportunities. 
The  successful  candidate  will  have  a 
minimum  of  2  years  experience  in  two 
or  more  areas  of:  ATEX,  includng  classi¬ 
fied  and  editorial;  Camex  including 
Breeze  terminal  ad  generation  and 
Monotype  BitSetter  output;  PC's, 
including  Macintosh  and  IBM  compati¬ 
bles;  Subscriber/nonsubscriber  based 
circulation  systehn;  Accounting/Billing 
system  background.  This  position 
involves  a  great  deal  of  interaction  with 
system  users,  management,  and  techni¬ 
cal  staff,  including  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware.  The  Journal  is  an  expanding  daily 
with  circulation  of  110,000  (125,000 
Sunday)  serving  Flint  and  South  Central 
Michigan.  We  are  one  of  the  eight  Booth 
Newspapers,  serving  all  of  mid- 
Michigan.  Send  resume  along  with 
salary  history  and  references  to:  Vertie 
Brewer,  Personnel  Manager,  The  Jour¬ 
nal,  200  East  First  Street,  Flint,  Michi¬ 
gan  48502.  Call  (313)  766-6100. 
EOE,  M/F/H/V. 


PROGRAMMER/EDITOR 
San  Francisco  Examiner  seeks  editor  to 
work  in  three-person  ^sterns  office. 
Experience  with  SM’s  System/55  and 
with  Macintoshes  required.  Extensive 
programming  and  color  technology 
experience  preferred.  Send  resume  or 
call  Tara  Stevens,  Newsroom  Person¬ 
nel,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  CA  94120,  (415)  777-7895. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ARCHIE  COMICS  seeks  new  creative 
writing  talent  for  new  and  existing 
comic  strips.  If  you  are  an  experienced 
comic,  joke  or  syndicated  strip  writer,  or 
if  you  have  the  right  stuff  to  be  one, 
please  send  a  resume  and  creative 
submission  to  Archie  Submissions 
Editor,  325  Favette  Ave.,  Mamaroneck, 
NY  10543. 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
Sought  to  help  lead  staff  of  aggressive 
62,000-circulation  southern  daily. 
Must  be  able  to  handle  deadline  pres¬ 
sure.  Offers  opportunity  to  direct 
special  projects.  Editing  experience 
preferred,  but  reporter  seeking  move  to 
management  will  be  considered.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  M.E.  Jim  Willis, 
Birmingham  Post-Herald,  PO  Box 
2553,  Birmingham,  AL  35202. 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Pulitzer  Community  Newspapers,  owner 
of  two  fast-growing,  full-service  dailies 
in  Chicago  and  the  South  Cook  County 
suburbs,  is  looking  for  experienced  help 
at  two  key  positions  as  we  expand: 
Business  Editor,  and  Assistant  Metro 
Editor.  Proven  leadership  and  assigning 
skills  necessary,  as  are  imagination  and 
drive.  We  are  seeking  the  ambitious  and 
the  dedicated  to  take  part  in  our  growth. 
Write  Michael  J.  Kelly,  Publisher,  Pulit¬ 
zer  Community  Newspapers,  5959 
South  Harlem,  Chicago,  IL  60638. 


ASST.  MANAGING  EDITOR/GRAPHICS 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  is  looking  for  a 
creative  professional  who  can  design, 
implement,  and  supervise  a  graphics 
operation  for  Wisconsin's  largest  daily. 
We're  looking  for  a  solid  journalist  with 
a  graphics  art  background  and  mana¬ 
gerial  experience.  Strong  communica¬ 
tion,  coordination  and  interpersonal 
skills  are  required,  as  is  a  track  record 
in  daily  newspaper  journalism  and 
design.  Please  send  a  resume,  portfolio, 
and  salary  history  to  Stephen  Hannah, 
Managing  Editor,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Box  661,  Milwaukee,  Wl  53201. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR 
Looking  for  a  gung-ho,  imaginative 
editor  who  is  tired  of  the  same  old 
boring  feature  sections,  who  appreci¬ 
ates  both  Spy  magazine  and  great  litera¬ 
ture.  Our  ideal  candidate  would  be  a 
writing-coach  type  who  truly  loves  to 
work  with  copy.  Will  also  consider  excel¬ 
lent  writers  ready  to  leap  into  editing  at 
this  year's  first  place  Penney-Missouri 
feature  section.  Good  rroney,  a  million 
readers,  fun  co-workers,  exciting  town. 
No  kidding.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Jul>e  Heaberlin, 
Features  Editor,  The  Detroit  News,  615 
West  LaFayette,  Detroit,  Ml  48231. 


Assistant  Director  of  Communications 
DICKINSON  COLLEGE 

Responsibilities  include  writing  news 
stories,  press  releases,  and  college 
radio  news  sen/ice  scripts,  responding 
to  media  inquiries,  and  publicizing 
college  events.  The  assistant  director 
helps  the  director  of  communications 
develop  a  long-range  communications 
plan  for  the  instititution  and  develops 
stories  for  distribution  to  national  news 
media.  Acts  as  liaison  between  the 
college  community  and  regional  news 
media  and  works  with  faculty,  students 
and  administrators  to  develop  news 
story  ideas. 

Dickinson  is  a  selective  institution  with 
a  strong  commitment  to  the  liberal  arts. 
Located  in  historic  Carlisle,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Dickinson  has  a  student  body  of 
about  2,000  undergraduates. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  Strong  writing  and 
reporting  skills,  commitment  to  the 
liberal  arts,  familiarity  with  the  day-to- 
day  operation  of  news  media.  Work 
experience  in  print  news  media 
preferred. 

SALARY:  Commensurate  with  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience.  Excellent  benefits 
package. 

APPLICATION  PROCEDURE:  Send 
letter,  resume,  and  non-returnable  writ¬ 
ing  samples  to: 

Philip  G.  Benoit 
Director  of  Communications 
Dickinson  College 
Carlisle,  PA  17013 

APPLICATION  DEADLINE:  March  20, 
1989. 

Dickinson  College  is  an  Affirmative 
Action,  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
Pulitzer  Community  Newspapers,  owner 
of  two  fast-growing,  full-sen/ice  dailies 
in  Chicago  and  the  South  Cook  County 
suburbs,  is  looking  for  experienced  help 
at  two  key  positions  as  we  expand: 
Business  Editor  and  Assistant  Metro 
Editor.  Proven  leadership  and  assigning 
skills  necessary,  as  are  imagination  and 
drive.  We  are  seeking  the  ambitious  and 
the  dedicated  to  take  part  in  our  growth. 
Write  Michael  J.  Kelly,  Publisher,  Pulit¬ 
zer  Community  Newspapers,  5959 
South  Harlem,  Chicago,  IL  60638. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
The  Milwaukee  Journal,  a  major  daily 
with  an  expanding  commitment  to  busi¬ 
ness  news,  is  seeking  a  business  repor¬ 
ter  who  can  bring  solid  experience  and  a 
fresh  perspective  to  covering  the 
economic  renaissance  of  the  Midwest. 
We're  looking  for  someone  with  a  back¬ 
ground  in  business  news  who's  a  bright 
writer  and  an  enterprising  reporter. 
PLease  send  a  handful  of  clips,  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  history  to  Dale 
Buss,  Business  Editor,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  Box  661,  Milwaukee,  Wl  53201. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  REPORTERS 
The  Record  is  building  New  Jersey's 
biggest  and  best  news  section.  We're 
seeking  sophisticated  and  highly  moti¬ 
vated  business  reporters  with  proven 
records  of  reporting  and  writing  excel¬ 
lence.  Experience  covering  the  securi¬ 
ties  industry,  the  work  place  and  high 
tech  and  communications  is  particular¬ 
ly  helpful.  We  offer  an  excellent  salary 
and  strong  benefits.  Send  resumes, 
clips,  to  Dan  Shea,  Business  Editor, 
The  Record,  150  River  Street,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  NJ  07601. 

EOE. 


CARTOONIST 

We  are  looking  for  a  cartoonist  to  take 
over  from  where  Hy  Rosen  has  left  off 
after  44  years  on  the  job.  The  Times 
Union  is  the  premier  paper  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  district  of  New  York  and  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  commentator  at  ease  with  local 
and  state  issues  as  much  as  with  the 
nation  and  the  world.  Send  a  nonreturn- 
able  portfolio  of  recent  work  (no  more 
than  24)  along  with  a  resume  and  salary 
histOQ/  to:  Hariy  M.  Rosenfeld,  Editor, 
The  Times  Union,  1  News  Plaza,  Box 
15000,  Albany,  NY  12212. 


CITY  EDITOR 

For  fast-growing  suburban  San  Francis¬ 
co  Bay  Area  daily.  Take-charge  city 
editor  with  excellent  news  sense,  strong 
language  skills  and  ability  to  teach  and 
motivate  others.  Solid  reporting  and 
editing  experience  necessary.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Ann  Kellett,  Managing 
Editor,  Contra  Costa  Times,  PO  Box 
5088,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Take-charge  editor  with  3  to  5  years 
experience.  Must  be  leader,  strong  copy 
editor,  effective  manager  of  reporters 
and  well-organized.  Position  on  42,000 
daily.  $25,000  plus  salary.  Send 
layouts,  resume,  references  and  college 
tidnscript  to  Joan  Bastel,  managing 
editor.  The  Intelligencer,  333  N.  Broad 
St.,  Doylestown,  PA  18901.  No  Calls. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Write  headlines,  design  pages,  select 
and  size  art  at  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
suburban  newspaper.  Must  have  mini¬ 
mum  2-3  years  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  and  command  of  English  gram¬ 
mar,  familiar  with  A/P  style  and  excel¬ 
lent  spelling.  VDT  experience  helpful. 
Send  resume  to:  Ann  Kellett,  Managing 
Editor,  Contra  Costa  Times,  PO  Box 
5088,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Wine  Spectator  magazine.  Mini¬ 
mum  2  years'  experience  as  copy  editor 
at  magazine  or  daily  newspaper,  excel¬ 
lent  grammar  and  editing  skills 
required.  Wine  knowledge  and  foreign 
language  preferred.  Resume,  samples, 
salary  history  to:  Jim  Gordon,  Managing 
Editor,  601  Van  Ness  No.  2014,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94102. 

COPY  EDITOR 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS  EDITOR 
New  position.  8,000  circulation.  Good 
pay.  Good  benefits.  Sane  hours.  A  boss 
who  thinks  there's  more  to  life  than 
working,  but  demands  excellence  on 
the  job.  Enthusiastic,  aggressive  report¬ 
ing  staff  in  a  great  news  town.  If  you 
have  the  ability  to  make  good  writing 
better,  can  teach  grammar,  put  out 
clean  and  eye-catching  pages,  includ¬ 
ing  the  ed/op,  and  can  handle  responsi- 
biTiW,  we're  interested.  Candidates 
MUST  have  experience  on  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  be  willing  to  work  Sunday 
through  Thursday  nights  and  MUST 
have  a  desire  to  live  in  Vermont.  If  this 
job  has  your  name  written  all  over  it, 
call  Kent  Newkirk,  (802)  447-7567  or 
write  to  me  c/o  The  Bennington  Banner, 
425  Main  St,  Bennington,  VT  05201. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR  for  growing  AM  daily. 
Please  send  resume,  list  of  references 
and  samples  of  work  to  Fran  Smith, 
Editor,  The  Island  Packet,  PO  Box 
5727,  Hilton  Head  Island,  SC  29938. 
(No  phone  calls,  please.) 

COPY  EDITOR  needed  on  midsize  daily. 
We  need  solid  editing  and  layout  skills. 
We  need  creativity.  Work  for  progressive 
newspaper,  use  lots  of  color,  and  define 
your  own  specialties  over  time.  Send 
resume  and  examples  of  copy  editing 
work  to  Mark  Torinus,  Managing  Editor, 
Janesville  Gazette,  One  South  Parker 
Dr.,  Janesville,  Wl  53545. 


DECISIVE?  AMBITIOUS? 

GREAT  DESIGN  SKILLS? 

Executive  News  Editor 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  paper,  is  looking  for  a  leader  who 
has  superior  news  judgment,  design 
skills,  supervisory  experience  and  a 
desire  to  be  in  a  visible  position  in  one 
of  America's  top  newsrooms.  You'll 
supen/‘se  our  news  desk  and  run  our 
newsroom  at  night  and  on  Saturdays. 
You'll  steer  and  design  the  daily  and 
Sunday  front  pages.  We  seek  someone 
with  growth  potential.  Benefits  and  pay 
are  competitive  and  northern  Califor¬ 
nia's  lifestyle  and  climate  are  excep¬ 
tional  additional  benefits.  Write  or  call 
Bob  Ryan,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  750  Ridder 
Park  Dr.,  San  Jose,  CA  95190;  (408) 
920-5091. 


EDITOR  for  twice-weekly,  award¬ 
winning  newspaper  in  an  award-winning 
community.  If  you're  interested  in 
newspapering  on  the  Florida  east  coast, 
please  respond.  Versatility  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills  required.  Must  be  able  to 
find  your  way  around  city  hall  and  police 
station;  must  display  skills  with  head¬ 
lines,  page  layout  and  news  and  editor¬ 
ial  writing;  atMve  all,  must  be  at  home 
in  the  community.  Send  resume,  cover 
letter,  references  and  clips  to:  Michael 
Caruso,  Ormond  Beach  Obsen/er,  PO 
Box  695,  Ormond  Beach,  FL  32074. 

EDITOR 

Not-for-profit  dispute  resolution  organi¬ 
zation  seeks  person  with  strong  editing 
and  writing  skills  to  work  on  periodicals 
and  books.  Experience  in  all  phases  of 
newsletter  publishing  a  plus.  SEND 
RESUMES  TO: 

American  Arbitration  Association 
140  West  51st  St. 

New  York,  NY  10020 
NO  PHONE  CALLS. 


Experienced  Feature/Religion  Editor 
seeks  position  with  creativity,  chal¬ 
lenge.  Accuracy,  layout  strengths.  Call 
Chuck,  telephone  (405)  237-1936. 

FAST-GROWING,  weekly  alternative 
city  paper  is  seeking  an  editor.  Respon¬ 
sible  for  story  assignments,  reporting, 
copy  editing,  computerized  page  layout, 
freelance  coordination.  Requires  strong 
managerial  and  creative  skills.  Position 
is  demanding  and  rewarding.  David 
Scott,  The  KC  View,  4747  Troost, 
Kansas  City,  MO  64110,  (816) 
753-7880. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 
40,000  circulation  Zone  5  newspaper 
seeks  talented  man  or  woman  to  take 
charge  of  planning,  copy  and  layouts  for 
daily  feature  pages  and  Sunday  enter¬ 
tainment  section.  We  care  about  quality 
and  we  offer  an  excellent  wage  and 
benefits  package.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  resume  and  layout 
samples  to  Box  3632,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 
(212)  675-4380 
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FEATURES  EDITOR 
The  Des  Moines  Register  is  seeking  a 
dynamic  leader  and  manager  for  its 
25-member  features  and  lifestyle  staff. 
The  Register  (circ.  210,000  daily; 
360,000  Sunday)  wants  to  hear  your 
ideas  for  producing  compelling  features 
sections  packed  with  lively  reading, 
useful  consumer  information,  and  time¬ 
ly  stories  that  add  that  “extra”  dimen¬ 
sion  to  the  newspaper.  Previous 
features  editing  experience  preferred. 
Responsibilites  include  a  daily  feature 
section,  weekly  entertainment  tab, 
Sunday  Lifestyle  section,  Sunday 
Entertainment/Travel  section,  and  a 
state-wide  TV  tab.  Send  resume  and 
work  samples  along  with  description  of 
what  you  see  as  goals  of  a  lifestyle 
section  to:  David  Westphal,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Des  Moines  Register,  PO 
Box  957,  Des  Moines,  lA  50304. 

FEATURES  EDITOR 
Creative,  intelligent,  humorous, 
serious-minded,  slightly  irrelevant, 
hard-charging,  lively,  easy-going,  prolif¬ 
ic,  tenacious,  shirt-sleeve,  experienced, 
chipper,  spritely,  vivacious,  innovative, 
inventive,  ingenious,  original,  dedi¬ 
cated  and  managerial  type  who's  heard 
the  expression  "demographically 
correct"  to  run  7-person  features/ 
lifestyle  section  for  57,000  Knight- 
Ridder  PM.  No  thesaurus  necessary. 
Send  resume  and  a  letter  explaining 
why  we  should  meet  to;  Richard  Battin, 
Managing  Editor,  The  News-Sentinel, 
600  West  Main  Street,  Fort  Wayne,  IN 
46802.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  l-(805) 
687-6000  Ext.  R-42bl  for  current 
federal  list.  (Fee  required). 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Needed  at  The  Aberdeen  American 
News,  a  Knight-Ridder  newspaper. 
Some  daily  newspaper  experience 
preferred.  Apply  to  Cindy  Eikamp, 
Editor,  Aberdeen  American  News,  P(D 
Box  4430,  Aberdeen,  SD  57402. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  AND/OR 
SPORTS  WRITER  with  hard  core  news¬ 
paper  experience  needed  for  Communi¬ 
cations  Manager  position  with  fast 
growing,  dynamic,  people-oriented 
organization  associated  with  "Don't 
Mess  With  Texas”  campaign.  We  want 
journalism,  not  PR.  Ability  to  meet 
deadlines  and  reporting  skills  a  must. 
Job  entails  extensive  news  writing  for 
fast  breaking  bulletins,  news  releases 
and  reports.  Photo  and  media  relations 
skills  a  plus.  IBM  PC  WordPerfect  soft¬ 
ware.  Salary  $30,000  negotiable.  Must 
enjoy  hard  work,  being  creative,  energy. 
Submit  writing  samples,  resume,  refer¬ 
ences.  M.E.S.,  106  Laurel  Lane, 
Austin,  Texas  78705,  Ph:  (512) 
478-9764.  Job  position  closes  3/10. 
Please  use  above  contact  info.  only. 


NEED  A  JOB? 

Then  you  need  MediaUne.  MediaUne 
is  a  daily  updated  job  listing  service. 
With  just  one  call  you  will 

•  have  access  to  new  job  openings 
every  day. 

•  hear  about  jobs  for  staff  writers,  copy 
editors,  sports  writers  or  editors. 

•  save  money  on  endless  phone  calls, 
chasing  leads  that  are  weeks  old. 

Call  our  business  office  to  find  out  how 
to  get  your  job  search  into  high  gear. 

800-237-8073 

in  CA:  408-29&-7353 

Jl^nSEKSTJOMAMoinHELmE 

2156  The  Alameda.  San  Jose.  CA  95126 
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INTERNSHIPS 

Spend  6  months  interning  with  crack 
professional  journalists  in  the  Illinois 
Statehouse  pressroom  as  part  of  Sanga¬ 
mon  State  University's  one-year  MA 
Public  Affairs  Reporting  Program. 
Excellent  media  placement  record 
(89%  last  year).  Tuition  waivers/ 
$2,640  stipend  during  internship. 
Applications  due  by  April  1.  Contact 
Mary  Bohlen,  PAC  429a,  SSU,  Spring- 
field,  IL  62794-9243.  (217) 
786-6535. _ 

INT'L  FINANCIAL  JOURNALIST 
Global  financial  news  agency  seeks 
journalists  for  foreign  assignments  at 
the  1  to  3-year  training  period  in  New 
York.  Foreign  language  fluency,  prefer- 
rably  in  German,  required.  Reply  with 
letter,  salary  requirements  and  resume 
to  Box  3621,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOBS  FOR  WRITERS,  EDITORS.  News- 
letter  lists  openings  in  Northeast.  Send 
SASE  for  free  sample  to  Communica¬ 
tions  Career  Bulletin,  PO  Box  1078, 
West  Hartford,  CT  06107. 

LIFESTYLES  EDITOR 
Small  community  daily  in  vibrant  north¬ 
ern  California  city  seeks  lifestyles  editor 
who  is  organized,  creative  and  enjoys 
feature  writing.  Duties  include  coordi¬ 
nation  of  new  correspondent  network  in 
one  of  the  state's  biggest  counties. 
Group-owned  paper.  Aggressive  young 
staff.  Box  3618,  Editor^  Publisher. 

NEED  IMMEDIATELY: 

Lifestyles  writer,  small  West  Virgina 
daily.  Layout,  photography,  civics 
reporting  experience  necessary.  Contact 
Charles  A.  Mason,  Editor,  Point  Pleas¬ 
ant  Register,  200  Main  Street,  Point 
Pleasant,  West  Virginia  25550.  (304) 
675-1333. _ 

News  Editor 
AME/Graphics 
Director  of  Photography 
Business  Editor 

A  growing  mid-sized  paper  in  the 
Northeast  is  looking  for  a  news  editor.  A 
metro  in  the  Midwest  needs  an  AME/ 
Graphics,  plus  a  director  of  photogra¬ 
phy.  And  a  business  daily  in  the  South 
wants  an  associate  editor  with  experi¬ 
ence  editing  projects.  If  you  are  quali¬ 
fied  for  these  positions,  send  your 
resume  to  JOB  BANK,  2615  River 
Road,  Suite  7,  Cinnaminson,  NJ  08077 
or  call  director  Jenny  Woestendiek  or 
Susan  Nicklaus  at  (609)  786-1910. 

OUR  COLD  SNAP  IS  OVER,  but  the 
opportunity  for  red  hot  journalists  never 
ends.  The  Anchorage  Daily  News,  one  of 
the  country's  best  small  metros,  antici¬ 
pates  openings  for  a  copy  editor  (3  years 
minimum  experience)  and  metro  repor¬ 
ters  with  three  to  five  years  experience. 
We  also  want  to  see  the  best  feature 
writing  candidates.  Minority  candidates 
are  encouraged  to  apply.  If  you  have 
what  it  takes  to  contribute  to  a  team 
unembarrassed  by  its  ambitions,  please 
send  resume,  samples  of  your  best  work 
and  your  salary  history  to;  Rosemary 
Shinohara,  c/o  Human  Resources, 
ADN,  Box  149001,  Anchorage,  AK 
99514-9001. 

ADN  is  an  EOE/AA. 

POLITfCAL  WRITER 
Growing  Knight-Ridder  newspaper 
(125,000  daily;  155,000  Sunday) 
seeks  reporter  to  cover  state  politics  in 
Kentucky.  We  want  someone  who  can 
write  gracefully  about  why  the  politi¬ 
cians  are  doing  what  they're  doing  and 
who  can  take  a  strong  role  in  planning 
our  political  coverage.  We  are  in  a 
university  town  with  a  pleasant  lifestyle. 
Clips  and  resume  to  David  Green, 
Projects  Editor,  Lexington  Herald- 
Leader,  Main  &  Midland,  Lexington,  KY 
40507. 

EOE  M/F 


Classified 


. . .  where  newspaper 
people  meet  and 
strike  a  match! 

Find  your  editor,  advertising  manager, 
artist,  sales  representative,  circulation 
manager,  public  relations  or  production 
person  with  an  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We  reach  the  working  journalists  you 
want  to  reach,  every  week  ...  1 1 3,000 
strong. 


It's  your 

people-to-people 
meeting  place  .  .  . 


All  mail  and  calls  go  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
1 1  West  1 9  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
212  675-4380 
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HELP  WANTED 


PROGRAMMER/EDITOR 
San  Francisco  Examiner  seeks  editor  to 
work  in  three-person  ^sterns  office. 
Experience  with  SM’s  System/55  and 
with  Macintoshes  required.  Extensive 
programming  and  color  technology 
experience  preferred.  Send  resume  or 
call  Tara  Stevens,  Newsroom  Person¬ 
nel,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  CA  94120,  (415)  777-7895. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


REPORTER  -  National  boating  news¬ 
paper  seeks  an  enterprising  reporter 
who  wants  a  chance  to  grow  in  a  suppor¬ 
tive  workplace.  We're  looking  for  some¬ 
one  who  gets  a  kick  out  of  working  with 
words  and  story  angles,  who  enjoys  find¬ 
ing  the  people  and  sto^  possibilities 
behind  the  facts  and  statistics,  and  who 
will  care  as  much  as  we  do  about  boat¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Christine 
Born,  Editorial  Director,  Soundings 
Publications,  Inc.,  35  Pratt  St.,  Essex, 
CT  06426. 


REPORTER 

Small  daily  in  northwest  NJ  looking  for 
bright  news  reporter  with  clear,  concise 
writing  style,  good  instincts  and  drive, 
to  help  make  a  good  paper  even  better. 
Competitive  salary,  benefits.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  R.  Bergman,  Editor, 
New  Jersey  Herald,  PO  Box  10, 
Newton,  NJ  07860, 


REPORTER 

Beginner  to  three  years  experience, 
general  assignment.  Finger  Lakes 
region,  13,000  PM  daily.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to  Robert  Matson, 
ME,  The  Daily  Messenger,  73  Buffalo 
Street,  Canandaigua,  NY  14424. 


REPORTER  -  Small  daily.  Entry-level. 
Some  experience.  Reply  to  Managing 
Editor,  PO  Box  473,  North  Adams,  MA 
01247. 


REPORTER 

The  Lincoln  Star  seeks  a  reporter  to 
write  stories  on  significant  actions, 
plans,  trends  and  people  in  higher 
education  and  to  cover  general  assign¬ 
ments.  Candidates  should  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  years  of  daily  newspaper 
reporting  experience.  To  apply  send 
resume  and  selection  of  non-returnable 
samples  that  demonstrate  writing  and 
reporting  skills  to  Journal-Star  Person¬ 
nel  Dept.,  PO  Box  81609,  Lincoln,  NE 
68501  by  March  15. 

An  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


REPORTER;  This  is  an  opportunity  to 

join  a  small  daily  that  offers: 

-  a  great  location  in  the  Adirondack 
foothills  of  New  York,  only  a  one-hour 
drive  to  a  metropolitan  area. 

-  future  career  opportunities  with  two 
larger  progressive  dailies  owned  by 
the  same  company. 

-  a  chance  to  join  a  team  dedicated  to 
turning  this  newspaper  into  one  of  the 
finest  small  dailies  in  the  northeast. 

Please  send  resume  and  clips  to  The 

Malone  Evening  Telegram,  136  East 

Main  St.,  Malone.  NY  12953,  Attn; 

Russ  Webster. 


REPORTER 

Experienced  reporter  needed  for  grow¬ 
ing  5-day  daily  in  metro  DC  area.  4  to  6 
years  daily  reporting  background  a 
must.  We  go  up  against  the  best  every¬ 
day  and  need  someone  who  can  meet 
the  challenge  of  looking  beyond  the 
obvious  and  getting  to  the  heart  of  the 
story. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and 
company  paid  benefits. 

If  you  are  ready  to  hit  the  ground 
running,  send  cover  letter,  resume, 
salary  requirements  and  work  samples 
to  Jim  Farrell,  Editor,  The  Prince 
George's  Journal,  9410  Annapolis  Rd., 
Lanham,  MD  20706. 

Absolutely  no  calls,  please.  EOE. 


REPORTER 

We  need  a  motivated,  talented  reporter 
with  a  deft  writing  touch  to  cover  two 
state  universities  and  to  write  about  the 
rural  life  in  the  beautiful  Palouse  coun¬ 
try  of  Washington  and  Idaho.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Phil  Gruis,  Deputy 
Managing  Editor,  Spokesman-Review 
and  Spokane  Chronicle,  PO  Box  2160, 
Spokane,  WA  99210. 


of  newspaper  editors 
read  E&P. 
Expose  your 
talents,  skills,  services 
to  this  readership  in 
E&P's  Classified  Section. 
Call  (212)  675-4380. 


REPORTER/WRITER 
America's  leading  publisher  of  credit  & 
debit  card  newsletter  &  magazines 
seeks  an  aggressive  reporter  &  talented 
writer  with  b  yrs.  experience  to  cover 
the  rapidly  growing  fields  of  electronic 
banking  and  credit  card  payment.  We 
are  looking  for  a  general  or  financial 
reporter  who  can  understand  the 
economic  and  competitive  issues  of 
retail  banking  and  payment.  Salary  up 
to  $35,000  depending  on  experience, 
with  review  and  possible  promotion  to 
editorship  in  six  months.  100% 
company  paid  benefits.  Send  resume 
tO; 

Faulkner  &  Gray,  Inc. 

Suite  450 
118  South  Clinton 
Chicago,  IL  60606 


REPORTER 

Reporter  with  experience  in  hard  news 
and  features  needed  for  fast-growing 
monthly  newspaper  on  professional  and 
amateur  woodworking.  Cover  furniture¬ 
making,  cabinet  shops,  boat-building 
from  our  waterfront  headquarters  in 
Essex,  CT.  Business  reporting  experi¬ 
ence,  woodworking  knowledge  helpful. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Some 
travel  required.  Send  resume  and  best 
clips  to:  Ian  C.  Bowen,  Editor,  Wood- 
shop  News,  Soundings  Publications 
Inc.,  Pratt  Street,  Essex,  CT  06426. 


We’ll  never  reveal  the  Identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  do  not  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  or  companies,  seal  your 
reply  in  an  envelope  addres^  to  the  E&P  Classified  Department  with  an  attached 
note  listing  newspapers  or  companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the  Box 
Number  you're  answering  is  on  your  list,  we  will  discard  your  reply. 

Editor  *  PuMiohor 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-iS80. 


SPEECH  WRITER 

NYC  Government  Agency  seeking  top¬ 
flight  speech  writer  with  experience 
drafting  speeches  and  artxles  on 
current  issues.  Varied,  challenging  work 
load  in  dynamic  fast-paced  environ¬ 
ment.  Policy  research  and  analysis 
skills  required.  Experience  with  crimi¬ 
nal  justice  and  legal  issues  a  plus. 
Maximum  3  years  relevant  writing 
experience.  Salary  negotiable  and  good 
benefits  program.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  Box  3631,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EEO/AA  Employer. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Mid-south  PM  daily  looking  for  a  sports 
nut  ready  to  move  inside.  layout,  edit¬ 
ing  and  headwriting  will  be  your  main 
responsibilities.  Your  ambitioi  will 
determine  the  amount  of  outside  writ¬ 
ing.  Send  letter  and  resume  to:  Box 
3583,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  is  looking  for  an 
aggressive,  experienced  reporter  to 
cover  University  of  Pittsburgh  football 
and  basketball.  Applicants  should  send 
a  cover  letter,  resume  and  clips  to:  Russ 
Brown,  AME/Sports,  The  Pittsburgh 
Press,  34  Boulevard  of  the  Allies,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  PA  15230. 


THE  MEDINA  COUNTY  GAZETTE  seeks 
a  reporter,  who  has  a  knack  for  enter¬ 
prise  work,  to  cover  business.  The 
Gazette  is  a  16,000-circulation  daily 
with  a  young,  aggressive  reporting  staff. 
The  pay  won't  put  you  in  a  BMW,  but 
the  working  environment  is  A-1.  A  great 
opportunity  for  a  recent  grad  or  person 
with  a  couple  years  experience  who 
wants  to  work  at  a  newspaper  where  his/ 
her  abilities  will  be  put  to  the  test.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  samoles  of 
your  best  work  to:  Harlan  Spector,  City 
Editor,  Medina  County  Gazette,  885  W. 
Liberty  St.,  Medina,  OH  44256. 


THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  School 
of  Communication  in  Washington,  D(l, 
seeks  Graduate  Assistants  to  assist  in 
teaching  and  professional  duties  while 
earning  a  master's  degree  in  Journalism 
and  Public  Affairs.  This  lO-month  prog¬ 
ram  begins  in  September.  Program 
includes  Washington  internships  and  a 
faculty  with  top  professional  creden¬ 
tials.  For  more  information  write  to: 
School  of  Communication,  Graduate 
Journalism  Committee,  The  American 
University,  4400  Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC  20016.  An  EEO/ 
/\A  university. 


THE  MERIDIAN  STAR,  Mississippi's 
general  excellence  award-winner,  is 
looking  for  2  copy  desk  people  with  the 
language  and  design  strengths  we 
require.  We  offer  compititive  salary,  the 
Sunbelt  and  a  challenge  to  excellence 
on  a  25,000  circulation  daily.  Send 
resume,  references  and  layout  samples 
to  Burl  Denson,  News  Editor,  The  Meri¬ 
dian  Star,  PO  Box  1591,  Meridian,  MS 
39301.  (601)693-1551. 


Take  a  GIANT  step... 
Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
in  E  <&  P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


The  Arizona  Republic  (circulation 
360,000  daily,  555,000  Sunday)  is 
looking  for  three  writers  to  make  an 
immediate  impact  in  the  paper's 
features  sections. 

Write  (do  not  call): 

The  Arizona  Republic 
Managing  Editor 
PO  Box  1950 
Phoenix,  Arizona  85001 

MOVIE  CRITIC 

Phoenix  and  Arizona  are  hot  movie 
markets,  both  for  new  releases  and 
moviemaking.  The  movie  critic  must 
produce  national-caliber  reviews,  cele¬ 
brity  interviews  and  think  pieces.  The 
critic  must  also  be  a  reporter  who  will 
follow  film-business  news  nationally 
and  locally.  Resumes  should  include 
clips  of  reviews,  interviews  and  think 
pieces. 

HOME/ARCHITECTURE  REPORTER 
The  Republic's  home  and  garden 
section.  Sun  Living,  is  regarded  nation¬ 
ally  as  one  of  the  best.  It  is  an  eclectic 
mix  of  topics  covering  housing,  real 
estate,  architecture,  interiors,  garden¬ 
ing  and  lifestyles.  We  need  a  reporter 
with  a  specialist's  knowledge  of 
architecture  and  real  estate.  The  repor¬ 
ter  also  will  spend  50  percent  or  more  of 
her/his  time  on  general  assignments  for 
this  section  and  others  in  the 
department. 

SOCIETY/TRENDS  REPORTER 
We  need  a  stylish,  sophisticated  writer 
to  cover  society  in  the  ballroom  and 
boardroom.  The  writer  will  also  turn 
readers  onto  the  latest  in  fashion,  fads, 
trends  and  lifestyles. 


WANTED:  reporter/photographer  for 
north  central  Ohio  weekly.  Must  be  a 
self-starter  with  darkroom  skills.  Reply 
to  PO  Box  339,  Grove  City,  OH  43123. 
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HELP  WANTED 


WEEKEND  NEWS  EDITOR 
For  60,000  zone  1  daily.  Must  have 
imagination,  enthusiasm,  solid  news 
judgment  and  experience  to  handle 
page  one  for  Saturday  and  Sunday  AM 
^itions.  $645/week.  Send  letter  and 
resume  to  Box  3603,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE’RE  LOOKING  for  a  replacement  for 
a  superb  copy  editor  who  left  to  go  to  a 
larger  newspaper.  We  are  a  northeast 
Ohio  PM,  95,000  daily  and  145,000 
Sunday.  If  you  possess  the  skills  and 
talent  to  become  a  versatile  addition  to 
a  10-member  universal  copy  desk, 

R lease  send  a  resume  to  W.J.  Kennedy, 
ews  Editor,  The  Vindicator,  PO  Box 
780,  Youngstown,  OH  44501-0780. 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING/TRAINING 

Are  you  at  a  suburban  weekly  or  small 
daily  newspaper  selling  against  a  major 
metro  newspaper  and  asking  yourself,  is 
your  marketing  data  doing  everything  it 
can  for  you?  Can  you  identify  your 
product  strengths  and  weaknesses  -  and 
know  where  you  want  to  go  to  get  more 
from  your  market?  Has  your  rate  card 
been  seriously  looked  at  and  changed  to 
reflect  your  paper's  strengths? 

If  you  answered  no  to  any  or  all  of 
these  questions,  we  can  help.  Our  30 
plus  years  newspaper  experience  in 
sales,  marketing  and  training,  can  help 
you  to  increase  sales  -  and  generate 
more  revenue.  We’ll  analyze  your  mark¬ 
eting  information  -  from  rate  cards  to 
survey  data  to  promotional  pieces.  We’ll 
make  recommendations  on  all  of  these 
points.  Plus,  we’ll  then  train  your  staff 
to  sell  newspaper  advertising  as  you 
want  it  sold. 

For  further  information  write  today! 

Box  3609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

Experienced  photographer,  two  or  more 
photo  desk  shifts  per  week.  Must 
possess  excellent  people  skills;  superior 
ability  in  all  aspects  of  news  photogra¬ 
phy;  proficiency  in  B&W,  E-6,  C-41, 
processing  and  printing.  No  phone 
calls.  Alf-day.  5-edition  paper; 
125,000  circulation.  Scenic  Blue 
Ridge  Mountain  area,  moderate 
climate,  second-lowest  cost  of  living 
amoung  major  markets.  Send  a  resume, 
two-page  autobiography,  at  least  40 
slides  to  John  Cook,  Director  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  Roanoke  Times  &  World-News, 
Box  2491,  Roanoke,  VA  24010.  EOE. 


PRODUCTION 


MACHINIST 

Looking  for  machinist  capable  of 
rebuilding  Goss  Urbanite  printing  press¬ 
es.  Machine  shop  located  in  Southern 
California.  Good  pay  scale  and  good 
benefits.  Contact  Sam  or  Mario  (213) 
256-4791;  121  North  Ave.  60,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90042. 


PRESS  MANAGER 

A  Southeast  20,000  newspaper  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  individual  who  can  provide 
leadership  in  the  pressroom.  Should 
possess  strong  leadership  skills  and 
have  a  proven  track  record  on  Goss 
Urbanite  Presses.  Platemaking  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Excellent  opportunity 
awaits  the  individual  who  can  produce 
top  quality  printing  and  meet  deadlines 
while  controlling  costs.  Send  resume  to 
Box  3624,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR 
The  Houston  Post,  a  large  morning 
newspaper,  needs  a  press  supervisor  for 
a  100%  Goss  Metro  offset  operation. 
Supervisory  experience  preferred  but 
not  necessary.  Good  wages  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Contact  Ron  Ferriby,  Pressroom 
Foreman,  (713)  940-8240  or  send 
resume  to  Employee  Relations,  The 
Houston  Post,  PO  Box  4747,  Houston, 
TX  77210-4747. 


Field  Service  Managers 

GMA  -  The  Inserter  Systems  Company 

GMA,  the  leading  supplier  of  integrated 
inserting  systems  to  the  newspaper  industry, 
has  immediate  openings  for  Field  Service 
Managers.  Due  to  the  tremendous  demand 
for  GMA’s  product  line,  including  the  SLS- 
1000  High  Speed  Inserter  and  NEWS-GRIP 
Single  Gipper  Conveyor,  outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunities  exist  for  individuals  with  newspaper 
industry  experience  and  technical  back¬ 
ground.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  For 
further  information,  please  forward  your 
resume  to: 

GMA,  Inc. 

934  Marcon  Boulevard 
Allentown,  PA  18103 
Attn:  Personnel  Director. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISINQ 
Order  Blank 


Company. 


No.  Of  Insortiont: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

EffacOvt  January  1, 1989 

LINE  AOS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  wMk— 16.30  par  Ikw  1  waak— $3.70  par  Ina 

2  waaka— $8.80  par  Ina.  par  laaua.  2waaka— $3.05  par  Nna,  par  iaaua. 
3waaka— $4.80  par  Una.  par  laaua.  3  waaki— $2.60  par  Ina.  par  laaua. 
Aawaka— $4.10  par  Ina,  par  iaaua.  4waaka— $2.40  par  Ina,  par  laaua. 

Add  $6.00  par  Inaartlon  tor  box  aarvtoa.  Add  $4.00  par  Inaarlton  tor  box  aarvioa. 

Count  aa  an  addWonal  Ina  in  copy.  Count  aa  an  additional  Kna  In  copy. 

Count  approxImaMy  34  characters  and/or  spaces  par  line. 

3  Hnaa  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tueaday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  talurday’a  laaue. 

Paymani  muat  accompany  all  PcaWoiw  Wanted  ade. 
DISPLAY  CLASSinED 

The  uae  of  botdara,  bddfeoa,  Wuetratione,  logo,  otc.,  on  deaaifiod  ode 
chaigod  the  following  raloa  per  oohirnn  inch  par  msarMw:  1  time,  $80;  2  to  5 
tlmoe,$75;eto12timoo,  |70;13to2Stimoa$85;28to51  timoe$80;52 
tlmoe,$68. 

DEADLINE:  •  doyo  prior  to  pubMoatlon  dolo. 

OonSraof  islieo  avnIleMa  upon  fopuoot 
Box  number  leeponaoa  are  mailed  each  day  aa  they  are  racaNad. 
Ultor  A  PuMtelMT 

11  Waal  188)  SIraaL  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Ft.  Pierce/Port  St.  Lucie,  FL 

The  Tribune  is  a  progressive  AM  daily 
located  in  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
counties  in  the  nation.  We're  looking  for 
a  hands-on  person  to  competently 
manage  our  11-member  press  and 
camera  department.  Responsibilities 
include:  Personnel,  equipment  mainte¬ 
nance.  newsprint  inventory,  quality 
control,  cost  efficiency,  and  deadline 
adherence.  Urbanite  experience  is  a 
must.  This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  a 
person  to  enjoy  living  and  working  in 
Florida's  beautiful  eastern  coast.  The 
climate  and  fishing  are  great!  Salary  is 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
resume  &  salary  history  to:  The  Tribune, 
PO  Box  69,  Fort  Pierce,  FL  34954, 
Attn:  Lynn  Ferraro,  Production  Mgr. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
The  Quincy,  Illinois  Herald-Whig,  a 
30,000  daily,  is  interviewing  for  a 
competent  state-of-the-art  production 
manager  who  knows  production  from 
the  press  room  to  the  computer-  room. 
Must  be  a  proven  manager  who  leads 
staff  by  example  and  by  motivation. 
This  is  a  once  In  a  career  opportunity 
with  the  excellent  salary,  fringes,  work 
environment  and  community.  Please 
send  resume  to:  James  W.  Collins,  PO 
Box  10,  Newton,  NJ  07860. 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
The  Virginian-Pilot  and  The  Ledger- 
Star,  located  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  has  an 
opening  in  the  production  department 
for  an  experienced  programmer/analyst 
to  work  on  the  ATEX  advertising 
systems.  A  minimum  of  five  years 
experience  in  the  field  of  newspaper 
production  or  on  an  ATEX  system  is 
required.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Mike  Burke,  Tech. 
Support  Manager,  The  Virginian-Pilot 
and  The  Ledger-Star,  150  W.  Bramble- 
ton  Ave.,  Norfolk,  VA  23510. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

CEO/GM/ADV.  DIR.  with  over  18  years 
experience  in  small-  to  medium-sized 
dailies,  paid  and  free  weeklies,  shop¬ 
pers  and  T.M.C.  products  seeks  a  new 
challenge  in  Zones  1  or  2.  Extensive 
marketing  and  advertising  background. 
Currently  employed.  Dave  Ruscetta, 
(203)  877-8727. 


Publisher/GM/COO  with  solid  track 
record  of  success  seeks  relocation  to 
medium  or  small  market.  I  am  an 
aggressive  hands-on  manager  who  can 
motivate,  lead  &  train  your  staff  to  new 
levels  of  success.  A  common  sense, 
stable,  community  involved  executive. 
Box  3575,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Publisher/GM  with  30  yrs  experience  up 
through  the  ranks.  Available  soon  due  to 
buyout.  Hamrick  (504)  624-5377. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING/GENERAL  MANGER 
Twenty  years  local,  regional,  national 
and  international  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  management.  Sales,  account 
management,  layout,  copy  writing, 
special  features,  telemarketing  and 
customer  service  experience.  Versatile 
professional  prefers  California,  Arizona, 
Nevada  area.  Box  3611,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1001 1 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


ADVERTISING 


I'm  looking  to  invest  in  a  warm  (hot) 
climate  small  daily  or  weekly  newspaper 
as  a  working  partner... or  as  a  display 
advertising  sales  person  only,  for  5  to  8 
years,  until  retirement.  I've  over  31 
quality  years  of  newspaper  advertising 
sales  experience.  Box  3615,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  seeks  NEW 
job.  Ready  to  relocate.  Experience  with 
4,000  Kansas  daily,  8,000  North  Dako¬ 
ta  daily,  12,000  Oklahoma  daily.  Gene 
Ellis  Springer  (701)  572-3119. 


Circulation  Director  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Strong  manager  with  experience 
in  sales,  computerization,  and  budget¬ 
ing.  Good  people  person.  Box  3609, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  with  8  years  plus. 
Experience  with  a  235,000  daily  seeks 
new  position  with  paper  in  the  Sunbelt. 
Don  Green  (405)  360-8792. 


PROVEN  LEADER  who  produces 
results.  Experienced  in  all  circulation 
skills.  Box  3629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

AWARD-WINNING  SPORTSWRITER, 
28,  with  5  years  experience  on  North 
Carolina  daily  seeks  new  position.  Have 
extensively  covered  ACC,  golf  and  preps 
as  well  as  writing  regular  columns. 
Contact  Kevin  Brafford  at  (704) 
246-5614. 


Currently  employed  award-winning 
writer,  with  experience  in  sports,  enter¬ 
tainment,  features  and  news,  seeks  new 
challenges  and  an  opportunity  to  grow 
with  any  medium-market  publication  in 
the  country.  Reply  Box  3586,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DECADE  OF  reporting  experience. 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  metro;  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  features;  NY  Post,  TV.  JD 
from  Columbia,  legal  trade  paper  exper¬ 
ience.  Hungry  for  NYC  area  reporting 
job,  hard  news  or  soft,  paper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Staff  (preferred)  or  freelance.  Box 
3619,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DECEMBER  '88  J-SCHOOL  HONORS 
GRAD  seeks  work  as  film  critic  or 
feature  writer  with  mid-size  or  metro 
daily,  preferably  in  Midwest.  Clean, 
insightful  copy.  Experience  on  campus 
paper.  For  resume  and  clips,  call  Craig 
Wagner  at  (419)  423-8483. 


ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER  -  films, 
theater,  ballet,  classical,  jazz  and  musi¬ 
cal  shows,  no  rock.  Columbia  J-School 
Grad.  25  years  with  dailies.  Formerly 
with  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  For  informa¬ 
tion,  call  (617)  364-5150  or  write, 
William  Nazzaro,  760  Metropolitan 
Ave.,  Hyde  Park,  MA  02136. 


RETIRING:  My  baby  has  grown  up; 
35-year  old  city  wide  weekly,  estab¬ 
lished  by  present  owner  needs  new 
blood  and  guts.  Ideal  for  experienced 
workaholic  with  some  cash.  Good  living 
quarters  optional.  Box  3607,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER,  working  for  a  daily  in  Zone 
5,  is  on  the  prowl  for  a  more  challenging 
I  position.  I  have  experience  covering 
government,  education  and  features.  I 
also  take  pictures,  do  l^out  and  edit.  I 
am  looking  for  a  job  in  Zone  5.  Write  to 
Box  3610,  Editor  &  Publisher,  to 
contact  me. 


SPORTS  deskman-writer  at  Knight- 
Ridder  metro  in  Ohio  seeks  major  beat 
or  editing  job.  12  years  experience.  Ex¬ 
professor.  2  Master's.  Zones  1-5.  Box 
3537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER 
Hard-working  writer  with  three  years  of 
top-level  undergraduate  experience 
covering  Pistons,  Mich.  St.  football  and 
basketball  with  investigative  experience 
looking  for  work  in  Zones  1,  2,  3,  5. 
Background  includes  two  profession.-*! 
internships,  magazine  writing  and  16 
months  at  80,000  daily.  BA  in  Journal¬ 
ism.  B.  Kourtakis  7113  M-78  #A4  E. 
Lansing,  Ml  48823. 

SPORTS  REPORTER 
1988  Stanford  graduate  searching  for  a 
place  to  learn  and  advance.  Experience 
includes  three  years  writing  and  editing 
on  undergraduate  daily  plus  six  months 
reporting  for  professional  daily.  Will 
travel.  Box  3626,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TECHNOLOGY  AND  SCIENCE  WRITER 
Ten  years  of  experience  with  major 
national  publications.  Let  me  explain 
the  technological  revolution  to  your 
readers.  PO  Box  956,  Mt.  Laurel,  NJ 
08054. 


WILL  YOU  GIVE  ME  A  CHANCE? 
Six-year  sports  editor  with  strong  writing 
and  slot  skills  seeks  position  with 
aggressive  daily  on  East  Coast.  Have 
experience  from  preps  to  pros.  Someday 
I'll  get  my  break.  Maybe  it  will  be  with 
y^our  paper.  Box  3612,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Writer/editor  with  5  years  experience 
seeks  public  info  position.  Versatile, 
curious,  enthusiastic.  Publications, 
speeches,  media  relations.  Cheryl 
Cohen,  1152  Hampshire  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  CA  94110. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

SPRING  TRAINING!!! 
Free-lance  Photographer  with  extensive 
sports  background  will  be  in  Florida  for 
baseball's  spring  training.  With  the 
right  equipment,  attitude  and  experi¬ 
ence,  I  will  provide  your  publication 
with  quality  images  at  fair  rates.  A 
professional  news  photographer  with 
national  and  regional  awards,  I  guaran¬ 
tee  my  work.  If  interested,  please 
contact  Richard  Messina  at  (203) 
827-1075.  Thanks. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

Anxious  To  Learn!  Recent  grad  looking 
for  entry  level  opportunity  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  or  publication  production  field  in 
Greater  Boston  area.  Willing  to  work. 
Bilingual  (English/Greek)  knowledge  of 
Spanish.  Seriously  committed  to 
succeeding  in  this  field.  Box  3614, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 


Regional  Sales  Managers 

GMA  -  The  Inserter  Systems  Company 

GMA,  the  leading  supplier  of  integrated 
inserting  systems  to  the  newspaper  industry, 
has  immetjiate  openings  for  Regional  Sales 
Managers.  Due  to  the  tremendous  demand 
for  GMA’s  product  line,  including  the  SLS- 
1000  High  Speed  Inserter  and  NEWS-GRIP 
Single  Gipper  Conveyor,  outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunities  exist  for  individuals  with  newspaper 
industry  experience  and  sales  background. 
Excellent  salary,  commission  plan  and  bene¬ 
fits.  For  further  information,  please  forward 
your  resume  to: 

GMA,  Inc. 

934  Marcon  Boulevard 
Allentown,  PA  18103 
Attn:  Personnel  Director. 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS: 

E&F’s  offices  will  be  closed  on 
Friday,  March  24th,  Good  Friday. 
Please  note  this  when 
submitting  ad  copy  for 
the  April  1  st  issue. 
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V 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


The  neo-prohibitionists 


By  Kenneth  Roman 

Who  are  the  neo-prohibitionists? 

They  are  groups  which  attempt  to 
impose  their  values  on  you,  and  on  all 
of  us,  through  social  control,  behav¬ 
ior  control,  through  taxation,  limiting 
free  speech  and  limiting  free  flow  of 
information.  They  are  telling  you  how 
to  live  your  life  by  limiting  your  free¬ 
dom  of  choice. 

Where  do  neo-prohibitionists 
breed? 

They  breed  in  special-interest 
groups  who  believe  their  interest  is 
identical  to  everyone’s  interest.  They 
breed  in  law  schools,  in  political  par¬ 
ties.  They  use  our  regulatory  system 
to  impose  their  values  on  the  rest  of 
us. 

The  neo-prohibitionists  believe 
they  should  change  the  government’s 
role  in  regulating  broadcasting  and 
advertising  because,  they  believe,  the 
government  has  been  too  lax. 

It  is  true,  the  federal  government 
has  pulled  back  a  bit.  The  past  eight 
years  have  seen  many  changes  in  the 
role  of  government.  One  of  President 
Reagan’s  objectives  was  to  get  gov¬ 
ernment  off  the  backs  of  the  people, 
and  lack  of  enforcement  and  deregu¬ 
lation  were  the  manifestations  of  that 
policy. 

While  deregulation  is  a  great  thing 
on  balance,  it  has  cost  us.  It  has 
created  a  void  into  which  neo-prohibi¬ 
tionists  now  rush  as  self-annointed 
arbiters  of  right  and  wrong.  They  are 
spawning  an  era  of  self-styled  re-reg¬ 
ulation.  Even  the  budget  deficit  feeds 
them.  The  crushing  need  for  tax 
revenues  creates  a  very  fertile  envi¬ 
ronment  in  which  they  breed. 

The  neo-prohibitionists  believe 
their  vigilant  oversight  is  needed  to 
stamp  out  any  perceived  excesses 
Americans  happen  to  indulge  in  — 
from  alcohol  to  sodium. 

A  great  deal  of  this  isn’t  news  to 
you,  but  what  may  be  news  is  the 
magnitude  by  which  neo-prohibition¬ 
ists’  groups  are  proliferating. 

One  out  of  every  three  Americans 
eats  at  least  one  meal  a  day  at  one  of 
the  country’s  100,000  fast-food 
restaurants.  Yet  neo-prohibitionists 
don’t  like  fast  food. 


(Roman  is  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer,  the  Ogiivy  Group. 
The  above  is  excerpted  from  a  speech 
be  gave  to  the  International  Radio  and 
Television  Society.) 


Last  April,  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Attorneys  General  gave  execu¬ 
tives  at  McDonald’s  a  Big  Mac  attack. 
NAAG  demanded  that  the  fast-food 
chain  stop  running  print  ads  that  listed 
the  nutritional  makeup  of  its  foods.  If 
McDonald’s  didn’t  cease,  they  would 
face  legal  action  for  violating  false- 
advertising  statutes. 

Now  what  is  truly  funny  about  this, 
though  I’m  sure  McDonald’s  didn’t 
think  so  at  the  time,  is  that  as  Adver¬ 
tising  Age  pointed  out,  McDonald’s 
nutritional  advertising  campaign  had 
begun  six  months  earlier  at  the 
demand  of  the  same  attorneys  gen¬ 
eral.  First  they  want  the  information, 
then  they  don’t. 


empowered  to  regulate  only  within 
their  states. 

The  attorneys  general  require  clear 
and  conspicuous  disclosures  of  all 
fare  restrictions.  Under  these  guide¬ 
lines,  in  some  states,  airlines  need  to 
include  so  much  fare  information, 
that  radio  and  tv  advertising  of  pro¬ 
motions  and  special  deals  is  no  longer 
an  option. 

Most  importantly,  in  a  misguided 
effort  to  protect  consumers,  the  attor¬ 
neys  general  cost  consumers  not  only 
access  to  information,  but  real  dollars 
as  well.  A  study  in  the  1970s  com¬ 
pared  eyeglass  prices  in  states  that 
banned  advertising  for  glasses  with 
prices  in  states  that  didn’t.  The  study 


Today’s  neo-prohibitionists  want  to  iimit  speech, 
iimit  information,  iimit  advertising  in  an  effort  to 
controi  this  country’s  drinking  habits,  i  guess  they 
haven’t  heard  about  the  Soviet  Union’s  weii-pubiicized 
nationai  drinking  probiem,  despite  the  fact  in  Russia 
there  is  no  advertising  of  aichoiic  beverages  at  aii. 


Brand  these  attorneys  general  by 
their  initials  NAAG.  Brand  them  neo¬ 
prohibitionists. 

NAAG  also  thinks  it  is  smarter  than 
the  FTC  and  the  FDA.  In  recent 
years,  both  federal  agencies  have 
relaxed  the  limits  on  the  kinds  of 
health  claims  you  can  make  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  labeling. 

Since  1984,  Kellogg’s  has  been 
telling  consumers  that  its  All-Bran 
cereal  and  a  high-fiber,  low-fat  diet 
may  help  prevent  certain  types  of 
cancer.  The  FTC  applauded  the  Kel¬ 
logg  campaign. 

However,  NAAG  is  NAAGingly 
opposed  to  advertising  that  mentions 
specific  diseases  and  is  currently 
reviewing  health  claims  made  by  five 
food  companies  in  their  advertising 
and  labeling.  Why  should  NAAG 
decide  what  health  claims  can  be 
made?  Who  are  they  to  limit  the  flow 
of  this  information  to  consumers? 

Neo-prohibitionists  also  don’t  like 
much  of  what  is  said  in  airline  adver¬ 
tising.  NAAG  has  endorsed  an 
extremely  restrictive  set  of  guidelines 
for  airline  ads  that  carry  price  infor¬ 
mation.  They  did  this  even  though  the 
FTC  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  raised  objections 
since  airlines  involve  interstate  com¬ 
merce  and  the  attorneys  general  are 


found  that  restriction  increased  the 
prices  paid  for  eyeglasses  by  between 
25%  and  more  than  100%. 

The  fact  is  that  NAAG  is  appro¬ 
priating  the  powers  of  the  federal 
government  —  our  powers  —  to 
itself.  Why  do  they  exist?  Who 
appointed  them  the  National  NAAG- 
ers?  These  are  state  attorneys  gen¬ 
eral,  elected  to  state  office.  When 
were  they  elected  to  national  office? 
Why  do  these  neo-prohibitionists 
believe  they  can  appropriate  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  federal  government? 

The  NAAGers  are  still  on  the 
prowl,  even  though  [recently]  a  fed¬ 
eral  court  slapped  their  wrist  on  the 
airline  advertising  issue.  NAAG  has 
recently  broadened  their  attack  to 
rental  cars. 

I  love  this  quote  from  Gilbert  Weil, 
general  counsel  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers:  “Some  attor¬ 
neys  general  would  not  mind  becom¬ 
ing  governors.  Others  face  re-election 
or  reappointment,  and  Saint  George- 
ing  against  purported  dragons  in 
advertising  can’t  hurt  any  of  that.’’ 

Now,  it  is  not  news  that  in  the  1920s 
the  original  prohibitionists  didn’t  like 
alcohol.  You  know,  of  course,  that 
alcohol  has  not  escaped  today’s  neo¬ 
prohibitionists,  but  they  are  more 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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What  better  place  — 

to  reach  Newspaper  Editors 
than  at  the  A.  S.N.E.  Conference 
in  Wishington,  D.  C.  I 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  is  holding  its  65th 
annual  conference  in  Washington,  D.C.  April  11-14.  Newspaper 
Editors  from  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada  will  be  attending 
this  very  important  conference  —  and  E&P’s  April  8th  issue  will 
be  there  and  will  be  read  there ! 

Many  Newspaper  Editors  from  throughout  U.S.  and  Canada  will 
not  be  able  to  make  it  to  the  conference  and  will  be  busy 
attending  to  affairs  at  home  —  E&P’s  April  8th  issue  will  reach 
them  there  and  will  be  read  there! 

Reach  top  editors  of  Newspapers  throiighout  U»S*  and  Canada 


In  her  37  years  at  The  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel,  Mary  Routh  consistently  has  been  the 
sales  leader  in  the  commercial  classified  ads 
department 

Routh  combines  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
classified  advertising,  including  ideas  for  layout 
and  art,  with  a  clear  understanding  of  her  clients’ 
businesses.  The  clients  look  to  her  as  a  continu¬ 
ing  source  of  fresh  advertising  ideas. 

With  her  cheerful  personality  and  market 
knowledge,  Routh  has  established  a  trusted  rela¬ 


tionship.  “Her  ideas  were  consistently  good,” 
said  one  businesswoman.  “She  knows  exactly 
what  our  needs  are.” 

But  Routh  isn’t  easily  satisfied  For  a  classi¬ 
fied  sales  contest,  she  went  through  the  phone 
book  to  find  new  prospects.  With  her  competi¬ 
tive  drive  and  sales  ability,  there  was  never  any 
doubt  who  would  win. 

Mary  Routh.  Competitive.  Consistent 
Cheerful.  One  of  more  fiian  8,000  people  at 
Scripps  Howard  Newspapers. 
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